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CHAPTER XI. 


BARBARA’S BUZZ. 








ESLIE GOLDTHWAITE’S world of friend- 
ship is not a circle. Or if it is, it is the far- 
off, immeasurable horizon that holds all of life 
and possibility. 

“You must draw the line somewhere,” people 
say. “You cannot be acquainted with every- 
body.” 

But Leslie’s lines are only radii. They reach 
out to wherever there is a sympathy ; they hold 
fast wherever they have once been joined. 
Consequently, she moves to laws that seem 
WN erratic to those tor whom a pair of compasses 
mM can lay down the limit. Consequently, her 
Mm wedding was “odd.” 

i If Olivia Marchbanks had been going to be 
married there would have been a “ circle” in- 
vited. Nobody would have been left out; no- 
body would have been let in. She had lived in 
this necromantic ring; she would be married 
in it; she would die and be buried in it; and 
of all the wide, rich, beautiful champaign of life 
| beyond, — of all its noble heights, and hidden, 
tender hollows, —its gracious harvest fields, and its deep, grand, forest 
glooms, — she would be content, elegantly and exclusively, to know nothing. 
To her wedding people might come, indeed, from a distance, — geographi- 
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cally ; but they would come out of a precisely corresponding little sphere in 
some other place, and fit right into this one, for the time being) with the 
most edifying sameness. 

From the east and the west, the north and the south, they began to come, 
days beforehand, — the people who could not let Leslie Goldthwaite be married 
without being there. There were no proclamation cards issued, bearing in 
imposing characters the announcement of “ Their Daughter’s Marriage,” by 
Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Goldthwaite, after the like of which one almost looks 
to see, and somewhat feels the need of, the regular final invocation, — “ God 
save the Commonwealth! ” 

There had been loving letters sent here and there; old Miss Craydocke, 
up in the mountains, got one, and came down a month earlier in consequence, 
and by the way of Boston. She stayed there at Mrs. Frank Scherman’s ; and 
Frank and his wife and little Sinsie, the baby, — “ she is n’t Original Sin, as 
I was,” says her mother, —came up to Z together, and stopped at the 
hotel. Martha Josselyn came from New York, and stayed, of course, with the 
Inglesides. 

Martha is a horrible thing, girls ; how do you suppose I dare to put her in 
here as I do? Sheisamilliner. And this is how it happens. Her father 
is a comparatively poor man,—a book-keeper with a salary. There are 
ever so many little Josselyns ; and Martha has always felt bound to help. 
She is not very likely to marry, and she is not one to take it into her calcula- 
tion, if she were ; but she is of the sort who are said to be “cut out for old 
maids,” and she knows it. She could not teach music, nor keep a school ; 
her own schooling — not her education ; God never lets that be cut short — 
was abridged by the need of her at home. But she could do anything in the 
world with scissors and needle ; and she can make just the loveliest bonnets 
that ever were put together. 

So, as she can help more by making two bonnets in a day, and getting six 
dollars for them beside the materials, she lets her step-mother put out her 
impossible sewing, and has turned a little second-story room in her father’s 
house into a private millinery establishment. She will only take the three 
dollars apiece, beyond the actual cost, for her bonnets, although she might 
make a fortune if she would be rapacious; for she says that pays her fairly 
for her time, and she has made up her mind to get through the world fairly, 
if there is any breathing-space left for fairness in it. If not, she can stop 
breathing, and go where there is. 

She gets as much to do as she can take. “Miss Josselyn” is one of the 
little unadvertised resources of New York, which it is very knowing, and 
rather elegant, to know about. But it would not be at all elegant to have 
her at a party. Hence, Mrs. Van Alstyne, who had a little bonnet, of black 
lace and nasturtiums, at this very time, that Martha Josselyn had made for 
her, was astonished to find that she was Mrs. Ingleside’s sister and had come 
on to the marriage. 

General and Mrs. Ingleside — Leslie’s cousin Delight—had come from 
their away-off, beautiful Wisconsin home, and brought little three-year-old 
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Rob and Rob’s nurse with them. Sam Goldthwaite was at home from 
Philadelphia, where he is just finishing his medical course, —and Harry was 
just back again from the Mediterranean ; so that Mrs. Goldthwaite’s house 
was full too. Jack could not be here ; they all grieved over that. Jack is out 
in Japan. But there came a wonderful “solid silk” dress, and a lovely inlaid 
cabinet, for Leslie’s wedding present, — the first present that arrived from 
anybody ; sent the day he got the news ; — and Leslie cried over them, and 
kissed them, and put the beautiful silk away, to be made up in the fashion 
next year, when Jack comes home; and set his picture on the cabinet, 
and put his letters into it, and says she does not know what other things 
she shall find quite dear enough to keep them company. 

Last of all, the very day before the wedding, came old Mr. Marmaduke 

Wharne. And of all things in the world, he brought her a telescope. ‘To 
look out at creation with, and keep her soul wide,” he says, and “to put her 
in mind of that night when he first found her out, among the Hivites and the 
Hittites and the Amalekites, up in Jefferson, and took her away among the 
planets, out of the snarl.” 
' Miss Craydocke has been all summer making a fernery for Leslie; and 
she took two tickets in the cars, and brought it down beside her, on the seat, 
all the way from Plymouth, and so out here. How they could get it to 
wherever they are going we all wondered, but Dr. Hautayne said it should 
go; he would have it most curiously packed, in a box on rollers, and marked, — 
“Dr. J. Hautayne, U. S. Army. Valuable scientific preparations; by no 
means to be turned or shaken.” But he did say, with a gentle prudence, — 
“ If somebody should give you an observatory, or a greenhouse, I think we 
might have to stop at shat, dear.” 

Nobody did, however. There was only one more big present, and that did 
not come. Dakie Thayne knew better. He gave her a magnificent copy of 
the Sistine Madonna, which his father had bought in Italy, and he wrote her 
that it was to be boxed and sent after her to her home. He did not say that 
it was magnificent; Leslie wrote that to us afterward, herself. She said it 
made it seem as if one side of her little home had been broken through and 
let in heaven. 

We were all sorry that Dakie could not be here. They waited till Septem- 
ber for Harry; “ but who,” wrote Dakie, “could expect a military engage- 
ment to wait till all the stragglers could come up? I have given my consent 
and my blessing ; all I ask is that you will stop at West Point on your way.” 
And that was what they were going to do. 

Arabel Waite and Delia made all the wedding dresses. But Mrs. Gold- 
thwaite had her own carefully perfected patterns, adjusted to a line in every 
part. Arabel meekly followed these, and saved her whole, fresh soul to pour 
out upon the flutings and finishing. 

It was a morning wedding, and a pearl of days. The summer had not 
gone from a single leaf. Only the parch and the blaze were over, and beauti- 
ful dews had cooled away their fever. The day-lilies were white among their 
broad, tender green leaves, and the tube-roses had come in blossom. There 
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were beds of red and white carnations, heavy with perfume. The wide gar- 
den porch, into which double doors opened from the summer-room where 
they were married, showed these, among the grass-walks of the shady, 
secluded place, through its own splendid vista of trumpet-hung bignonia 
vines. 

Everybody wanted to help at this wedding who could help. Arabel 
Waite asked to be allowed to pour out coffee, or something. So in a black 
silk gown, and a new white cap, she took charge of the little room up stairs, 
where were coffee and cakes and sandwiches for the friends who came from 
a distance by the train, and might be glad of something to eat at twelve 
o’clock. Delia offered, “if she only might,” to assist in the dining-room, 
where the real wedding collation stood ready. And even our Arctura came 
and asked if she might be “lent,” to “open doors, or anything.” The 
regular maids of the house found labor so divided that it was a festival day 
all through. 

Arctura looked as pretty a little waiting-damsel as might be seen, in her 
brown, two-skirted, best delaine dress, and her white, ruffled, muslin bib- 
apron, her nicely arranged hair, braided up high around her head and frizzed 
a little, gently, at the front, — since why should n’t she, too, have a bit of the 
fashion ? — and tied round with a soft, simple white ribbon. Delia had ona 
violet-and-white striped pique, quite new, with a ruffled apron also; and her 
ribbon was white, too, and she had a bunch of violets and green leaves upon 
her bosom. We cared as much about their dress as they did about ours. 
Barbara herself had pinched Arctura’s crimps, and tied the little white bow 
among them. 

Every room in the house was attended. 

“ There never was such pretty serving,” said Mrs. Van Alstyne, afterward. 
“ Where did they get such people ?— And beautiful serving,” she went on, 
reverting to her favorite axiom, “is, after all, the very soul of living !” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Barbara, gravely. “I think we shall find that true 
always.” 

Opposite the door into the garden porch were corresponding ones into the 
hall, and directly down to these reached the last flight of the staircase, that 
skirted the walls at the back with its steps and landings. We could see 
Leslie all the way, as she came down, with her hand in her father’s arm. 

She descended beside him like a softly accompanying white cloud ; her 
dress was of tulle, without a hitch or a puff or a festoon about it. It had 
two skirts, I believe, but they were plain-hemmed, and fell like a mist about 
her figure. Underneath was no rustling silk, or shining satin ; only more 
mist, of finest, sheerest quaker-muslin ; you could not tell where the cloud 
met the opaque of soft, unstarched cambric below it all. And from her head 
to her feet floated the shimmering veil, fastened to her hair with only two or 
three tube-rose blooms and the green leaves and white stars of the larger 
myrtle. There was a cluster of them upon her bosom, and she held some in 
her left hand. 

Doctor Hautayne looked nobly handsome, as he came forward to her side 
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in his military dress ; but I think we all liad another picture of him in our 
minds, — dusty, and battle-stained, bareheaded, in his shirt-sleeves, as he 
rode across the fire to save men’s lives. When a man has once looked like 
that, it does not matter how he ever merely /ooks again. 

Marmaduke Wharne stood close by Ruth, during the service. She saw 
his gray, shaggy brows knit themselves into a low, earnest frown, as he 
fixedly watched and listened; but there was a shining underneath, as still 
water-drops shine under the gray moss of some old, cleft rock; and a 
pleasure upon the lines of the rough-cast face, that was like the tender 

glimmering of a sunbeam. 
t \ When Marmaduke Wharne first saw John Hautayne, he put his hand upon 
his shoulder, and held him so, while he looked him hardly in the face. 

“Do you think you deserve her, John?” the old man said. And John 
looked him back, and answered straightly, “ No!” It was not mere apt 
and effective reply ; there was an honest heartful on the lips and in the eyes ; 
and Leslie’s old friend let his hand slip down along the strong, young arm, 
until it grasped the answering hand, and said again, — 

“ Perhaps, then, John, — you ’ll do!” 








“Who giveth this woman to be married to this man?” That is what the 
church asks, in her service, though nobody asked it here, to-day. But we 
all felt we had a share to give of what we lovedso much. Her father and her 
mother gave; her girl friends gave; Miss Trixie Spring, Arabel Waite, 
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Delia, little Arctura, the home-servants, gathered in the door-way, all gave ; 
Miss Craydocke, crying, and disdaining her pocket-handkerchief till the tears 
trickled off her chin, because she was smiling also and would not cover that 
up, — gave ; and nobody gave with a more loving wrench out of a deep heart, 
than bluff old frowning Marmaduke Wharne. 


Nobody knows the comfort that we Holabirds took, though, in those 
autumn days, after all this was over, in our home ; feeling every bright, com- 
fortable minute, that our home was our own. “It is so nice to have it to 
love grandfather by,” said Ruth, like a little child. 

“Everything is so pleasant,” said Barbara, one sumptuous morning. 
“T ve so many nice things that I can choose among todo. I feel like a bee 
in a barrel of sugar. I don’t know where to begin.” Barbara had a new 
dress to make; she had also a piece of worsted work to begin; she had 
also two new books to read aloud, that Mrs. Scherman had brought up from 
Boston. 

We felt rich in much prospectively ; we could afford things better now ; 
we had proposed and arranged a book-club; Miss Pennington and we were 
to manage it; Mrs. Scherman was to purchase for us. Ruth was to have 
plenty of music. Life was full and bright to us, this golden autumn-time, as 
it had never been before. The time itself was radiant; and.the winter was 
stored beforehand with pleasures; Arctura was as glad as anybody; she 
hears our readings in the afternoons, when she can come up stairs, and sit 
mending stockings or hemming aprons. 

We knew, almost for the first time, what it was to be without any pressure 
of anxiety. We dared to look round the house and see what was wearing 
out. We could replace things — some, at any rate — as well as not; so we 
had the delight of choosing, and the delight of putting by ; it was a delicious 
perplexity. We all felt like Barbara’s bee; and when she said that once 
she said it for every day, all through the new and happy time. 

It was wonderful how little there was, after all, that we did want in any 
hurry. We thought it over. We did not care to carpet the dining-room ; 
we liked the drugget and the dark wood-margins better. It came down 
pretty nearly, at last, so far as household improvements were concerned, toa 
new broadcloth cover for the great family table in the brown-room. 

Barbara’s dee-havior, however, had its own queer fluctuations at this time, 
it must be confessed. Whatever the reason was, it was not altogether to be 
depended on. It had its alternations of humming content with a good deal 
of whimsical bouncing and buzzing and the most unpredictable flights. To 
use 2 phrase of Aunt Trixie’s applied to her childhood, but coming into new 
appropriateness now, Barbara “ acted like a witch.” 

She began at the wedding. Only a minute or two before Leslie came 
down, Harry Goldthwaite moved over to where she stood just a little apart 
from the rest of us, by the porch door, and placed himself beside her, with 
some little commonplace word in a low tone, as befitted the hushed expec- 
tancy of the moment. 
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All at once, wit an “O, I forgot!” she started away from him in the 
abruptest fashion, and glanced off across the room, and over into a little side 
parlor beyond the hall, into which she certainly had not been before that 
day. She could have “forgotten” nothing there; but she doubtless had 
just enough presence of mind not to rush up the staircase toward the dress- 
ing-rooms, at the risk of colliding with the bridal party. When Leslie an 
instant later came in at the double doors, Mrs. Holabird caught sight of 
Barbara again just sliding into the far, lower corner of the room by the for- 
ward entrance, where she stood looking out meekly between the shoulders 
and the floating cap-ribbons of Aunt Trixie Spring and Miss Arabel Waite 
during the whole ceremony. 

Whether it was that she felt there was something dangerous in the air, or 
that Harry Goldthwaite had some new awfulness in her eyes from being 
actually a commissioned officer, ~ Ensign Goldthwaite, now, (Rose had 
borrowed from the future, for the sake of euphony and effect, when she had 
so retorted feet and dignities upon her last year,) — we could not guess ; but 
his name or presence seemed all at once a centre of electrical disturbances 
in which her whisks and whirls were simply to be wondered at. 

“IT don’t see why he should tell me things,” was what she said to Rosamond 
one day, when she took her to task after Harry had gone, for making off 
almost before he had done speaking, when he had been telling us of the finish- 
ing of some business that Mr. Goldthwaite had managed for him in New- 
buryport. It was the sale of a piece of property that he had there, from his 
father, of houses and building-lots that had been unprofitable to hold, because 
of uncertain tenants and high taxes, but which were turned now into a com- 
fortable round sum of money. 

“I shall not be so poor now, as if I had only m ” said Harry. At 
which Barbara had disappeared. a ke 

“ Why, you were both there!” said Barbara. 

“Well, yes; we were there in a fashion. He was sitting by you, though, 
and he looked up at you, just then. It did not seem very friendly.” 

“Im sure I did n’t notice ; I don’t see why he should tell me things,” said 
whimsical Barbara. 

“Well, perhaps he will stop,” said Rose, quietly, and walked away. 

It seemed, after a while, as if he would. He could not understand Bar- 
bara in these days. All her nice, cordial, honest ways were gone. She was 
always shying at something. Twice he was here, when she did not come 
into the room until tea-time. 

“There are so many people,” she said, in her unreasonable manner. 
“ They make me nervous, looking and listening.” 

We had Miss Craydocke and Mrs. Scherman with us then. We had 
asked them to come and spend a week with us before they left Z——. 

Miss Craydocke had found Barbara one evening, in the twilight, standing 
alone in one of the brown-room windows. She had come up, in her gentle, 
old-friendly way, and stood beside her. 

“My dear,” she said, with the twilight impulse of nearness, —“‘I am an 
old woman. Aren’t you pushing something away from you, dear?” 
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“Ow!” said Barbara, as if Miss Craydocke had pinched her. And poor 
Miss Craydocke could only walk away again. 

When it came to Aunt Roderick, though, it was too much. Aunt Roder- 
ick came over a good deal now. She had quite taken us into unqualified ap- 
proval again, since we had got the house. She approved herseif also. As 
if it was she who had died and left us something, and looked back upon it 
now with satisfaction. At least, as if she had been the September Gale, and 
had taken care of that paper for us. 

Aunt Roderick has very good practical eyes; but no sentiment what- 
ever. “It seems to me, Barbara, that you are throwing away your opportu- 
nities,” she said, plainly. 

Barbara looked up with a face of bold unconsciousness. She was brought 
to bay, now; Aunt Roderick could exasperate her, but she could not touch 
the nerve, as dear Miss Craydocke could. 

“T always am throwing them away,” said Barbara. “It’s my fashion. I 
never could save corners. I always put my pattern right into the middle of 
my piece, and the other half never comes out, you see. What have I done, 
now? Or what do you think I might do, just at present ?” 

“TI think you might save yourself from being sorry by and by,” said Aunt 
Roderick. 

“I’m ever so much obliged to you,” said Barbara, collectedly. “Just as 
much as if I could understand. But perhaps there ’ll be some light given. 
Ill turn it over in my mind. In the mean while, Aunt Roderick, | just begin 
to see one very queer thing in the world. You’ve lived longer than I have ; 
I wish you could explain it. There are some things that everybody is very 
delicate about, and there are some that they take right hold of. People 
might have pocket-perplexities for years and years, and no created being would 
dare to hint or ask a question ; but the minute it is a case of heart or soul, — 
or they think it is, —they ‘rush right in where angels fear to tread.’ What 
do you suppose makes the difference ?” 

After that, we all let her alone, behave as she might. We saw that there 
could be no meddling without marring. She had been too conscious of us 
all, before anybody spoke. We could only hope there was no real mischief 
done, already. 

“It’s all of them, every one!” she repeated, half hysterically, that day, 
after her shell had exploded, and Aunt Roderick had retreated, really with 
great forbearance. “Miss Craydocke began, and I had to scream at her; 
even Sin Scherman made a little moral speech about her own wild ways, and 
set that baby crowing over me! And once Aunt Trixie ‘vummed’ at me. 
And I’m sure I ain’t doing a single thing!” She whimpered and laughed, 
like a little naughty boy, called to account for mischief, and pretending sur- 
prised innocence, yet secretly at once enjoying and repenting his own bad- 
ness ; and so we had to let her alone. 

But after a while Harry Goldthwaite stayed away four whole days, and then 
he only came in to say that he was going to Washington to be gone a week. 
It was October, now, and his orders might come any day. Then we might 
not see him again for three years, perhaps. 
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On the Thursday of that next week, Barbara said she would go down and 
see Mrs. Goldthwaite. 

“T think it quite time you should,” said Mrs. Holabird. Barbara had not 
been down there once since the wedding-day. 

She put her crochet in her pocket, and we thought of course she would 
stay to tea. It was four in the afternoon when she went away. 

About an hour later Olivia Marchbanks called. 

It came out that Olivia had a move to make. In fact, that she wanted to 

set us all to making moves. She proposed a chess-club, for the winter, to 
bring us together regularly; to include half a dozen families, and. meet by 
1 turn at the different houses. 
\ “T dare say Miss Pennington will have her neighborhood parties again,” 
she said ; “‘they are nice, but rather exhausting ; we want something quiet, 
to come in between. Something a little more among ourselves, you know. 
Maria Hendee is a splendid chess-player, and so is Mark. Maud plays with 
her father, and Adelaide and I are learning. I know you play, Rosamond, 
and Barbara,—does n’t she? Nobody can complain of a chess-club, you 
see ; and we can have a table at whist for the elders who like it, and almost 
always a round game for the odds and ends. After supper, we can dance, 
or anything. Don’t you think it would do?” 

“T think it would do nicely, for ove thing,” said Rose, thoughtfully. “ But 
don’t let us allow it to be the who/e of our winter.” 

Olivia Marchbanks’ face clouded. She had put forward a little pawn of 
\ ) compliment toward us, as towards a good point, perhaps, for tempting a 
break in the game. And behold! Rosamond’s knight only leaped right over 
it, facing honestly and alertly both ways. 

“Chess would be good for nothing less than once a week,” said Olivia. 
“TI came to you almost the very first, out of the family,” she added, with a 
little height in her manner. “I hope you won’t break it up.” 

“Break it up! No, indeed! We were all getting just nicely joined 
together,” replied Rosamond, ladylike with perfect temper. “I think last 
winter was so really good,’ she went on; “I should be sorry to break up 
what that did; that is all.” 

“I’m willing enough to help in those ways,” said Olivia, condescendingly ; 
\ “but I think we might have our owz things, too.” ; 
) 











“T don’t know, Olivia,” said Rosamond, slowly, “about these ‘own 
things.’ They are just what begin to puzzle me.” 

It was the bravest thing our elegant Rosamond had ever done. Olivia 
Marchbanks was angry. She all but took back her invitation. 

“Never mind,” she said, getting up to take leave. “It must be some 
time yet ; I only mentioned it. Perhaps we had better not try to go beyond 
ourselves, after all. Such things are sure to be stupid unless everybody is 
really interested.” 

Rosamond stood in the hall-door, as she went down the steps and away. 
At the same moment, Barbara, flushed with an evidently hurried walk, came 
in. “Why! what makes you so red, Rose?” she said. 
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“ Somebody has been snubbing somebody,” replied Rose, holding her 
royal color, like her namesake, in the midst of a cool repose. “And I don’t 
quite know whether it is Olivia Marchbanks or I.” 

“A color-question between Rose and Barberry!” said Ruth. “ What 
have you been doing, Barbie? Why did n’t you stay to tea?” 

“TI? I’ve been walking, of course. — That boy has got home again,” she 
added, half-aloud, to Rosamond, as they went up stairs. 

We knew very well that she must have been queer to Harry again. He 
would have been certain to walk home with her, if she would have let him. 
But— “all through the town, and up the hill, in the daylight! Or— stay 
to tea with Azm there, and make him come, in the dark !— And ¢f he imagined 
that I knew!” We were as sure as if she had said it, that these were the 
things that were in her mind, and that these were what she had run away 
from. How she had done it we did not know; we had no doubt it aot been 
something awful. 

The next morning nobody called. Father came home to dinner and said 
Mr. Goldthwaite had told him that Harry was under orders,—to the 
“ Katahdin.” 

In the afternoon Barbara went out and nailed up the woodbines. Then 
she put on her hat, and took a great bundle that had been waiting for a 
week for somebody to carry, and said she would go round to South Hollow 
with it, to Mrs. Dockery. 

“You will be tired to death. You are tired already, hammering at ite 
vines,” said mother, anxiously. Mothers cannot help daughters much in 
these buzzes. 

“T want the exercise,” said Barbara, turning away her face that was at 
once red and pale. “Pounding and stamping are good for me.” Then she 
came back in a hurry, and kissed mother, and then she went away. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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JUST LIKE AUNT BANGER. 


OW, girls, it zs #’¢/” 
Trim, in her superior manner, smiled, —for it was Trim who had 
just said, “ Lovely!” 

Rye did not smile ; she looked up, half frightened, half disappointed, from 
over her breadths of green silk, into Aunt Banger’s face. 

Aunt Banger was running breadths, too ; everybody was running breadths : 
excepting Trim, who had brought the last Bazar, and sat, in a heap of 
Demorests and Godeys, comparing notes, and criticising curtly. 

Rye, with her feet crossed, swam about at intervals on the floor, in billows 
of green silk, after floating spools, thimbles, needles (it has been estimated 
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by a mathematical friend, that Rye will lose, upon an average, six needles to 
five minutes’ sewing), and seized the opportunity, whenever she could, to 
hold her new dress up in the thick of the afternoon sunlight, “to see the 
emeralds come out.” 

Aunt Banger certainly had not meant the silk when she said, “ It is n’t ” ; 
in the first place, because she gave it to Rye herself; in the next, because I 
doubt if there is a prettier piece of goods in the market. It looked like noth- 
ing in the world but lighted waves, with a tiny, fine spray of sea-weed tossing 
over them, — all green, but the green that lives and quivers and crystallizes 
into gems, as Rye thought. 

It was like playing at a sea-bath to make it up. When it came to trimming, 
Rye grew perceptibly solemn. It was a fact familiar in the family history, 
that Aunt Banger objected to ruffles. 

“ And frills, and plaits, and flounces, and everything that flies and quirks,” 
Rye had confided sadly to Trim. So Trim was over with Godey, and that 
superior smile. 

The pretty mother, — Rye’s you will remember, — herself trimmed to the 
pretty waist, — had said, with a secret look of sympathy that was almost as 
sweet as ruffles to Rye’s little foolish heart, “Don’t make Aunt Banger 
trouble, my dear,” and had gone away to take a nap, because dressmaking 
made her head ache. 

So all was quiet on the Potomac, and with Trim for reserve force, Rye had 
undertaken to fight it out on that line. 

Trim had her finger on a plate in Harper representing a young woman 
with a face like cream-candy and a dress like — 

“A grab-bag!” said Aunt Banger. “A country charity fair grab-bag. 
Nothing belongs to anything. Diésjecta membra /” 

“ Latin,” whispered Rye to Trim, who had never studied it. 

“ What does it mean?” 

“ Hashed up,” said Rye, after a meditative silence. 

Aunt Banger laid the Bazar across her sharp knees, and sharply ran her 
sharp forefinger over the cream-faced Jady. 

“A candy-pull!” Rye suggested, trying to laugh ; but she felt more like 
crying. Trim had said that ruffles were “the thing” (this was last spring), 
and Trim always knew what was the “thing” better than Aunt Banger. 

There were ruffles enough on the creamy lady. Ruffles on the bottom of 
the skirt, ruffles on the middle of the skirt ; ruffles, in fact, all over the skirt ; 
ruffles on the sacque, around the edge, up the back, across the sleeves, up 
the front, around the collar ; a ruffle (in another plate, but the same unfortu- 
nate lady, in the same unfortunate suit, for her sacque lay ruffling the sofa) 
on the waist of the dress, on the sleeves of the dress, on the sash of the 
dress, — 

“ Ruffles, ruffles everywhere.” 

“Or you might take off the upper two, and make a double skirt, — with a 
ruffle,” observed Trim, sweetly, by way of improvement. 

“ Now, girls!” repeated Aunt Banger, “it és’ pretty! It is n’t, really. 
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Not a bit of it,” —she turned over the leaves of the fashion-books in her 
quick, relentless way,— “there are n’t three dresses here I would n’t be 
ashamed to be seen in, —no, not even if I were Rye. What with your frills, 
and your perks, and your peaks, and your odds, and your ends, and your 
streamers, you 1870 girls look more like a little set of poll-parrots at a mon- 
key-show ” (Aunt Banger was in too much of a hurry to attend to the re- 
markable zodlogical construction of her sentence) than you do like creatures 
of refined sense. I say refined sense. Common sense I leave out of the 
reckoning altogether.” 

“ But we must be in the fashion,” pleaded Trim, as Aunt Banger paused 
to catch her breath. 

“Td rather sew myself into a rag-bag, than go round looking as if I came 
out of the ark!” said Rye, hotly. She felt her ruffles rolling away over the 
billows of breadths. She had begun in her mind with the modest number 
of five. If she asked for three now, she knew that she should do it in the 
teeth of Fate. 

“ Not to speak of the money,” proceeded Aunt Banger (when she at once 
fairly begun it was next to impossible to stop her), — “ not to say one syllable 
of the money — ten, twelve, fifteen, twenty, thirty, nobody knows how many 
more dollars but those that have got to settle the Lord’s and the dress- 
maker’s bills for it—for work and material of ‘rimming a single dress, and 
the Indians starving to death on Lake Superior.” 

“What have the Indians to do with it?” put in Trim with an air of high 
personal culture. 

“ Not to say a word of Indians,” continued the old lady, “nor any other 
folks that can’t afford ruffles, nor the wicked, awful waste, nor the Last 
Trump, nor anything but the Jetty of it: it zs ’t pretty! These rigs are 
not in /asée, girls; they’re not ladylike; they’re not neat; they’re not 
graceful by any laws of God or man. There is n’t an artist in the country, 
would n’t tell you, that, when you walk down town in that plaid suit of yours, 
Trim Dash, you cut a ridiculous figure. A ridiculous figure! There! 
Now I ’ve had my say, do what you like with your dress, Rye Robbins, — 
but send home Trim and Godey, before you decide.” 

“ But one must trim a skirt,” laughed Trim, by no means offended, though 
by no means convinced. 

“A short skirt. Perhaps. Well, yes. It’s more in proportion. I don’t 
want Rye to look ugly. I want to make her just as pretty as I can. She 
knows that.” 

“Yes,” assented Rye, uncertainly ; the ruffles had all slipped off on the 
green tide, now. 


“What would you do, Aunt Banger, if you were we, you know?” This 


question came thoughtfully, after a pause. 

“I would n’t flop round,” said Aunt Banger, promptly. “1 ’d braid, bind, 
fold, contrive. I’d have too much vanity not to look heavy and rich and un- 
crumpled and in place, and where I belonged. 1I’d as soon wear a meal-bag, 
for instance, tied on behind me as that sash of Trim’s. 1I’d look jimished, not 
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upholstered. Superfluous ornament is ten times worse than none at all. 
Instead of trimming myself wherever I could, I’d trim only just where I 
could n’t help it. Ways? I’d make ways!” 

“ But what ’s the use for Prim and me, you see, to make a way? Nobody 
else would set foot in it.” 

“ Some wealthy Catholic ladies in Paris,” said Aunt Banger with her eyes 
on the ceiling, “have formed a society for reducing, by solemn vows, their 
expenditure in dress to a fixed and very moderate sum. All the pin-money 
they save by the means goes to the Pope.” 

“QO,” said Rye, blankly. If she had not been a little Protestant Yankee 
girl, who did not even know what “pin-money” meant, to say nothing of 
never having owned but three dollars and sixty cents in her life (and that 
she spent on skates), she might have felt more instructed by Aunt Banger’s 
illustration. 

“When I was fourteen years old,” said Aunt Banger again to the ceiling, 
“leg-o’-mutton sleeves came in. Now your Aunt Polly Maria and I didn’t 
like leg-o’-mutton sleeves. ‘When I turn Second Adventist and get ready 
to fly, I’ll wear them, not before,’ said Polly Maria. ‘Exactly!’ said I. 
But we’ve no more mind to be stared at for not knowing enough to know 
the fashions than you have, Trim Dash. What do wedo? We go round 
with a paper,” said Aunt Banger, solemnly. 

“Go round with a paper!” 

“Polly Maria drew a leg-o’-mutton on it, and I carried it round. There 
were just twenty-five girls in that town signed it, and they never wore a leg- 
o’-mutton sleeve, as far as I know, till the day they died. So there was a 
crowd of us, and who cared? It was the leg-o’-muttons that got stared at, 
I can tell you!” 

“Dear me!” said Rye, “I didn’t know anybody ever really did that. I 
should think it would take a great deal of — of — presence of mind.” 

Rye brought the last three words out dubiously. 

“ Any dozen girls in a town, who would make up their minds that belts 
were prettier than sashes, or folds in better taste than frills, or comfort of 
more importance than complexion, or that dress-goods should be nicer than 
their trimmings, or that a pretty thing is better to look at than an ugly one, 
) or a sensible thing better to do than a foolish one, — might set the fashion 





fora region. But I suppose you and Trim would die in the house first ! ” 


And I don’t know but they would. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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WAITING FOR A BITE. 


Ww* don’t the fishes bite, grandma ? 
Why don’t the fishes bite? 

I’m going to catch one for supper, — 
Grandma, you said I might. 

Hush, Towser, do leave off barking ! 
You’ll frighten them all away. 

O, I love to go a-fishing! 
And I’ve been a-fishing all day. 


Do wait till I catch one, grandma, — 
Till I have one little bite; 
I’m coming right in to supper ;— 
No, you need not “wait all night.” 
Twenty great flopping fishes, 
That looked like clouds in the sky, 
I saw just now in the water ;— 
I shall catch one, by and by. 


Did you say that they were clouds, grandma? 
O no, you’re mistaken quite ; 
The clouds would fall in the water splash, 
And give me a dreadful fright ; — 
And pray don’t call me a “goosey,” 
Nor ask if I mean to beat 
The fishes dead with my fish-stick, 
When they hop up round my feet. 


“No fish in this water,” grandma? 

Just wait till I get a bite! 

You will hold up your hands and wonder 
To see such a splendid sight. 

I’ve counted them, — two, ten, forty, — 
All wriggling under the tree, 

And into the frying-pan skipping, 
For Towser and you and me! 


Sure enough, my grandson Dan 
Is a mighty fisherman. 

If things go on so, there’ll be 
No fish swimming in the sea 
By the time he gets a beard! 
Well, I always was afeard 
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Little Dan would grow too wise 
For his years; but, bless his eyes! 
Mine have seen a funnier sight, — 
Grown men waiting for a bite. 
Daft ones, wondering all day long, 
Why this tiresome world goes wrong ;— 
Lazy-bones, that think to get 
Money without earning it ;— 
Orators, their senseless word 
Flinging to a stupid herd, — 
None of understanding good, — 
Nothing to be understood ; — 
Men that angle for a mate, 
Hook a-dangling, bare of bait, 
Always in the shallowest place : — 
Writers, O the idle race! 
Spinning out long strings of rhymes, 
Hoping from dull brains betimes 
Grand ideas to bring to light. 
Silly Dan, a sillier sight 
Every day the world can show 
Than yourself, look high or low ; 
Though you seem, dear, far from bright, 
Don’t you? — waiting for a bite! 

Lucy Larcom. 


SSRIS 


A BOY’S VISIT TO POMPEII. 


HE Westlow family were gathered about the “evening lamp,” reading, 
or sewing, or studying out the puzzles in the children’s favorite maga- 
zine, when suddenly Luke Westlow struck the page before him, and 
exclaimed with startling emphasis, “ By George! I wish I was there!” 
“ Don’t swear, Luke,” said his sister Sarah,—‘“ I beg of you! What 
rude manners you have learned in the navy!” for Luke was a young mid- 
shipman home on a visit. . 
“TI take back the 4y George, and humbly ask pardon; but, nevertheless, I 
wish.I was there,” replied Luke. 
“Where, my son? Do tell us,” said his mother, hoping to draw from 
him one of his stories of foreign lands. 
“ Look here!” cried Luke, holding up the paper he was reading (it was 
acopy of Every Saturday). “The theatre at Pompeii has been reopened 
after an intermission of eighteen hundred years; and the new manager 
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solicits a continuance of the patronage bestowed upon his predecessor, 
Marcus Quintus Martius!” 

“TJ don’t understand that,—I don’t understand that, Luke, my boy!” 
spoke up Grandfather Westlow, from his corner. “A theatre closed eigh- 
teen hundred years, Luke? and reopened, you say? I don’t understand 
that!” and he looked as if he would like to have it explained. 

“ Why, did n’t you ever hear how the curtain fell on that theatre, in the 
year seventy-nine ?” 

“ Seventeen hundred seventy-nine ?” 

“No, no, gran’ther! seventy-nine without the seventeen hundred. It 
was the biggest, blackest, awfulest curtain that ever fell on any theatre, 
I tell you! It fell on the whole city. If you had been there, you’d have 
thought it was the everlasting curtain falling on the great stage of all,” Luke 
rattled on.* “All the world’s a stage, you know, as Shakespeare says, — 
though he had n’t said it then ; for Shakespeare, Milton, the kings of Eng- 
land, the governments of modern Europe, the discovery of America, the 
art-of printing, our great inventions, —all these things have taken place, 
as it were, between the acts. I mean, while that curtain was down.” 

Still the old grandfather shook his head, smiling, but with a puzzled 
expression. 

“He means, the curtain of ashes from Mount Vesuvius that buried the 
city of Pompeii,” Sarah explained. “ You ’ve heard of that, gran’ther ?” 

“© yes! the curtain of ashes! Now I understand!” and the old man 
nodded and rubbed his hands. “ Curtain of ashes is good !” 

“You’ve been there, haven’t you? Tell us about it, Luke!” said his 
mother, as he was turning again to the pictures in Every Saturday. 

“ There ’ll be no end to it, if I begin. The city was buried completely ; 
and now in digging it out the engineers and workmen find things just 
about as they were left by the people so long ago, — kitchen pots and pans, 
the images of household gods, works of art, the surgeon’s inStruments, 
the apothecary’s stuffs, the coquette’s cosmetics, heathen temples and altars, 
and so forth. That’s what makes Pompeii so interesting. It is one of 
the greatest curiosities in the world! Not that it was a very large city. 
It had, perhaps, twenty-five or thirty thousand inhabitants. It was a cele- 
brated seaside resort for the Romans, who went there to enjoy the cool 
breezes from the bay. The great orator, Cicero, had a residence there, 
which he speaks of in his letters; so I am told, for I never read them. 
The Emperor Claudius had a pleasure-house at Pompeii ; and it was there 
that a son of his met with a singular mishap. He and some other boys were 
tossing up ripe pears and catching them in their mouths; when the little 
prince imperial threw one so high that when it came down it wedged itself 
in his throat and choked him to death. The inhabitants appear to have 
been very much devoted to pleasure, and to have had a merry life, while it 
lasted. They were fond of art, pictures, architecture, statuary, and delighted 
in theatrical shows and gladiatorial combats. They were not a very moral 
people, I am sorry to say ; one has astonishing evidence of that as he walks 





























Uncovering the Buried City. 


through the uncovered part of the city to-day, and is hardly surprised that 
it should have met with the fate of Sodom. That’s right, Therese; bring 
your map of Italy, and we ’ll see if we can find Pompeii. Yes, there it is, 
about fourteen miles southeast of Naples, near the foot of Vesuvius. See, 
gran’ther?” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” said old Mr. Westlow, winking and smiling, — though 
he did not see at all, but only imagined he did. 

“ Why did people live so near that dreadful volcano ?” asked Therese. 

“ Why do they live so near it to-day, with the ruins of cities that have 
been destroyed by it under their very eyes, — perhaps under the soil their 
houses are built upon? The whole coast is now thickly inhabited ; it is like 
one continuous city almost all the way from Naples ; villages and villas, — as 
the Italians call their elegant country seats, — gardens and vineyards, reach 
to the very slopes of the mountain, which is forever smoking, if not flaming, 
and which sometimes has rivers of lava running down its sides. There is 
such a thing as getting used to a danger, and thinking nothing of it, though 
in the days of Pompeii Vesuvius was not considered dangerous at all. 
It was looked upon as a played-out volcano ; it was green to the summit ; 
there had not been an eruption for several hundred years. The people had 
lately had warning, though, that they were on perilous ground. In the year 
sixty-three there were frightful earthquakes, by which the city was partially 
destroyed. It had scarcely recovered from the effects of those when the 
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volcanic agencies took another turn, — Vesuvius opened fire, and Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabize were buried. Herculaneum, which is only five 
miles from Naples, and much nearer Vesuvius than Pompeii is, was buried 
by that and subsequent eruptions to a depth, in some places, of more than 
a hundred feet. A sort of mine has been opened into it, and there is the 
ancient city, so far underground ; you can go down, and walk through its 
streets by the light of torches, and visit its houses and its theatre, and come 
up again to the light of day, very much astonished.” 

“ As you did?” said Sarah. 

“No, I didn’t. I passed over Herculaneum, because very little of it 
has been excavated, owing to its severe retirement under no less than six 
successive layers of lava, which can now be counted by the accumulations 
of soil that had time to form on each before the next one came. The lava 
floods never reached Pompeii, which you must not think of as right at the 
bottom of a steep mountain; Vesuvius rises from the coast in majestic, 
sweeping slopes, and the crater is some five miles from the city. Besides,” 
said Luke, “the houses of Pompeii are in a much better state of preserva- 
tion than those of Herculaneum, and much more interesting to visit.” 

“ How did you go to Pompeii?” asked his mother. 

“ By railroad from Naples, — the Castellamare railroad, which runs right 
over Herculaneum, between Vesuvius and the sea. It is a delightful trip ! ” 
said Luke, kindling at the recollection of it. “On your left you see the 
beautiful slopes and smoking cone of old Vesuvius. On your right you 
have the loveliest bay in the world, — the Bay of Naples; such wonderfully 
tinted water! all alive, on a fine breezy day, with ships bound for Naples 
or outward bound, — steamers and yachts and sail-boats, — and white-capped 
waves rolling with frolicsome plunges, and wild, tossing manes, like old 
Neptune’s horses, all along the beach.” 

“ Bravo! that’s eloquence!” And old Mr. Westlow clapped his hands 
with grandfatherly delight. 

Somehow this praise, instead of encouraging Luke, made him rather 
ashamed of his enthusiasm. “It’s the country of Neptune, and Vulcan, 
and all those chaps, you know,” he said, laughing. “It was winter when 
I was there, yet flowers were in bloom. Peasants were gathering vege- 
tables. Some—men and women together, in picturesque costumes — were 
washing the green-topped roots at the reservoirs, from which water is 
carried in stone aqueducts and wooden spouts all about the gardens, for 
the purpose of irrigation. Others were loading patient little donkeys with 
panniers packed full for the Neapolitan market. At last we alighted at the 
station, paid our entrance fee at the gate, and were taken in charge by a 
guide, whose business it was to show us the sights of Pompeii and see 
that we didn’t steal anything. He was an Italian, I an American, and 
neither spoke each other’s language.” 

“ How, then, could you understand each other ?” 

“ By speaking French, which is the universal language of Europe. Go 
where you will on the Continent and you find somebody to speak French 
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with you ; at least, I always did. The guide spoke it badly with an Italian 
accent, and I spoke it very badly with an English accent, and between us 
both the politest of all tongues got twisted and tortured in a manner 
which would have astonished Voltaire. However, I found out something 
about Pompeii, through the help of my guide, and of my own good eyes. 
In the first place,” said Luke, “its situation. It occupied a sort of oval- 
shaped area some two miles in circumference, on the shore of the bay. 
It was a walled town.” But here the old grandfather interrupted him. 

“ What do you mean by a walled town, my boy?” 

“T mean a town surrounded by ramparts to defend it against its enemies. 
All respectable towns were walled in those old warlike days. The ram- 
parts of Pompeii were twenty-five or thirty feet in height, and thick enough 
to resist the ordinary modes of attack, though of course our modern artillery 
would have made nothing of them. They consisted of two walls, one within 
the other, with a broad platform between. They surrounded the city except 
on the side of the sea. At intervals on these ramparts were placed massive 
square towers ; and in the outer wall were embrasures, through which the 
archers could let fly their arrows. There were eight gates communicating 
with the world outside, — leading to Herculaneum, to Capua, and other 
places. The principal gate was that of Herculaneum ; and the street that 
passed through it was also the highway to Rome. That great road is two 
thousand years old, and is good yet. These old Roman chaps built the 
grandest roads in the world. They laid first a tremendous foundation of 
brick, stones, chalk, and gravel, layer above layer, levelled and rammed 
down hard, and then placed great blocks of lava over all. In Italy you 
ride over those ancient roads to-day,—and it seems strange enough, so 
many hundred years after the nation that built them has passed away! ” 

Here the old grandfather appeared inclined to clap his hands again, but 
he refrained, fearing again to damp his nephew’s spirits. 

“ The Herculaneum Gate,” Luke went on, “ must have been a fine affair, 
in its day. It had three arched entrances, a large central one for chariots, 
and a smaller one on each side for pedestrians. The main entrance was 
closed by a portcullis, — a massive framework hauled up by means of chains 
and pulleys, and dropped sometimes on the heads of enemies who might 
happen to be making unseasonable visits. Much of the upper masonry has 
now fallen in, but the grooves in which the portcullis slid are still there, 
though partly covered by old stucco-work, showing that Pompeii had n’t 
had occasion to shut out its neighbors for some years before it was de- 
stroyed. The city was subject to Rome, and had been dismantled by one 
of the emperors for having had a hand in some insurrection.” 

“ And did you pass this gate ?” asked wondering little Therese. 

“O yes,” said Luke. “I walked over the old pavements just where 
the young fellows, and 2!d people, and little boys and girls walked eighteen 
___ hundred years ago. It must have been a beautiful promenade in their time. 
~~ On their left, as they went out from the city, was the sea, — then quite near, 
though it is now almost a mile away, earthquakes and eruptions having 
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The Herculaneum Gate as it was. 


changed the line of the coast. On their right were the mountains, with the 
soaring summit of Vesuvius before them. The street was bordered by 
tombs, — for here was the Greenwood, the Mount Auburn, of the Pompeians. 
Very different it was, though, from our modern cemeteries. The dead were 
burned in those days, and their ashes were placed in urns, and the urns 
were put away in sepulchres. The urns were of earthenware, glass, bronze, 
silver ; or, if wealthy, you might enjoy the luxury of having your ashes 
preserved in a lovely urn of gold. The monuments were of brick or stone, 
covered with a very durable kind of white stucco; and many of them were 
quite elegant. Rows of these line the Street of Tombs, as it is now called ; 
and you can walk between them as you approach the Herculaneum Gate, 
and enter the city. You can stop and read the inscriptions on some of 
them, if you choose, — and if you understand Latin. You pass the family 
tomb of Diomed, whose ruined villa is close by, — for there were shops and 
sumptuous houses in the Street of Tombs. Another monument bears the 
inscription, — ‘ Farewell, most happy soul of Caia Oppia! farewell, sweet- 
est mother! We shall follow thee in such order as may be appointed by 
nature.” Another was raised by ‘ Decimilla, a priestess of Ceres, to her 
husband and sons.” 

“ How strange it must seem to read of a priestess of Ceres on a tomb- 
stone !” said Mrs. Westlow. 

“Yes, and to think how she probably stood before that sepulchre and 
mourned for her kindred like any other widowed mother, so many cen- 
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turies ago! To us now it doesn’t seem to have mattered much whether 
they left the world a few years earlier or later than she did ; and I could n’t 
help wondering whether, in talking over now the old life they lived on earth, 
they might not sometimes forget which died first. I tell you, it is better 
than a sermon for making a fellow think, just to walk through that street, 
and reflect how the dead and the living of those days, the boys and girls 
that played among the tombs, the pompous rich men and the cringing poor 
men, — how all that busy crowd of people who trod those pavements have 
travelled together the way the whole world must go! ” 

The old grandfather could restrain his admiration no longer. Clapping 
his hands, he cried out, “What a preacher you would have made, Luke, 
my boy!” 

“ At the time of the eruption,” said Luke, blushing, “ when the terrified 
inhabitants were running hither and thither, some into the city for shelter, 
and some out of it to escape, a few, it seems, sought refuge in the tombs. 
They were buried, of course. In one the skeleton of a soldier was found ; 
in another, that of a woman, with a lamp in one hand and jewels in the 
other: she had fled with her jewels, and lighted a lamp to keep her spirits 
up in the horrible uproar and darkness ; and there the sulphurous gases 
killed her probably even before she could have been smothered by the 
storm of ashes. Ina third were the skeletons of three men sitting round 
a table on which were the fragments of a meal; they had been stifled as 
they were eating. 

“ Some of the finest residences of Pompeii were in the Street of Tombs. 
The villa of Cicero—as it is called, though there is no certainty that it 
was Cicero’s—is one. Another is the villa of Diomed, — so called because 
Diomed’s family tomb is close by. This was one of the largest and most 
elegant houses of Pompeii. Its owner was a nabob. He had money and 
slaves. He attempted to escape with some of his money and one of his 
slaves, but scarcely got beyond his door. There his skeleton was found, 
grasping the key of the outer gate. He had dropped a hundred pieces of 
gold and silver on the pavement. With the skeleton of the slave at his side 
was found a silver vase. In the cellar of his house were the skeletons of 
seventeen persons huddled together, — mostly women; two were young 
children.” 

“O, think of their agony as they waited for death!” said Mrs. Westlow. 

“The throat of a young girl was found beautifully moulded in the hard- 
ened ashes. That seems to have given a hint to Signor Fiorelli, under 
whose directions the more recent excavations have been made. Some 
workmen not long since, in opening a street, came to some human bones. 
They were in hollow places caused by the decay of the bodies after the 
mud of cinders had become solid about them. Fiorelli thought these 
cavities must be more or less perfect moulds of the bodies ; so he ordered 
some plaster to be mixed and poured into them. Then, when the crust 
was carefully removed from about the plaster, behold! he had casts of the 
poor fellows just as they were buried. A good many such casts have since 
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been taken. I have seen some that were wonderfully life-like. The attitude 
of each tells its own terrible story; and the sight of them makes the great 
tragedy of Pompeii seem fearfully near and real to us.” ] 


Bodies of Pompeians cast in the Ashes. 
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“ How deep was Pompeii covered ? Sarah wished to know. 

“1 walked through the streets that had been reopened, and, at the end 
of the excavations, came suddenly to a cliff of ashes twenty feet high. Under 
that a large part of the city still lay buried. A soil had formed on the top, 
and there were green fields and trees growing ; and there I picked roses in 
the month of January.” 
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“ But below the soil all was ashes ?” 
“ Ashes and coarse cinders and pumice-stones,— whatever had been 
hurled or blown in that direction from the crater of Vesuvius. Think of 
the power of the volcano, gran’ther, which could hurl ashes and flaming 
stones so far, and in such quantity!” 

Grandfather nodded, but his eyes were shut. 

“Clouds of steam and hot water were vomited at intervals,” said Luke ; 
“torrents of rain fell, and the ashes were washed into every nook and 
crevice of the city. By this means the houses and their contents were 
preserved rather than destroyed, except the wooden roofs, which were 
crushed or burned by the showers of fiery stones. Whatever was not 
burned or broken was sealed up by this mud of ashes enclosing everything, 
and hardening in a twenty-foot crust over the entire city. That is what 
makes Pompeii such a curiosity to-day. All the lower parts of the houses, 
on being dug out, are found, as I have told you, very much as the people left 
them, — bread in the ovens and paintings fresh upon the walls. Out of the 





oven of a bakery Signor Fiorelli took eighty loaves of bread, which had been 
baked for the people of Pompeii on the day of the eruption in the year sev- 
enty-nine, — a dead loss to the baker. The air as well as the ashes had been 
kept out, and the loaves were in very good condition. Some were found 
stamped with the letters sé/igo grani (fine wheat), or ¢ cicera, which meant 
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that the loaf was made of ground peas. The baker must have been also a 
miller, for there in the same room stood the mills, — curious things to come 
upon in these days of steam. The hopper and the upper millstone were 
joined together, in the form of an hour-glass ; and they turned on the lower 
millstone, which was stationary.” 

“* Did they use water-power or windmills ?” asked Mrs. Westlow. 

“Neither. A lever was inserted in the neck of the hour-glass, and 
moved about by a jackass, or perhaps a slave. That was all. Simple, 
was n’t it ?” ; 

“O, tell us about everything they found in the houses!” cried Therese. 
“ But I want to hear more about the eruption of the mountain. It must 
have been so dreadful ! ” 

“1 was thinking I ought to have told you about that first. But it will be 
just as interesting if I speak of it now, won’t it, gran’ther ?” 

The old man nodded as before, dropping his head almost upon his breast, 
and then recovering it with a short jerk. 

“ Eh? my stories must be very exciting ! Gran’ther is fast asleep! Well! 
it’s your bedtime too, little sister. So I think we’ll postpone till another 
evening the account of the great eruption.” 

So saying, regardless of little sister’s pouting and the grandfather’s 
sudden waking up, Luke clapped on his jaunty naval cap and walked out 
of the house. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


AUNT NUTTY’S STORIES TO THE CHILDREN. 


T was a warm, sultry Saturday in July, when Herbert and Alice, having a 

holiday, started upon a visit to Aunt Nutty. 

“Let’s get Aunt Nutty to bake us an ash-cake and fry us some meat, 
Herbert,” said Alice. 

“Well,” said Herbert. “I reckon, though, she will be washing, and 
won’t have time.” 

“©, never mind,” replied Alice; “we can get sticks and make her a fire, 
and she will only have to stop long enough to make up the bread and put 
it in the ashes, and then fry the meat while the bread is baking.” 

When they reached Aunt Nutty’s door she was washing under an oak- 
tree which grew by her house, and could not comply with their request, 
as Herbert had anticipated ; but when Alice proposed to make the fire, she 
said she would stop work when it was ready, and the children went down 
into the wood to collect the brush. 

Presently Alice returned alone, hot and breathless, and said Herbert was 
sitting down in the woods and would n’t help her. 

“What’s de marter wid him?” inquired Aunt Nutty. 
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“‘ He said he was tired, and sat down,” replied Alice ; “and when I told 
him he must help me, he got mad and said he would n’t,—that I had 
enough brush anyhow, and he did n’t see any use in getting more. I told 
him that he would want to eat as much as I should, and he ought to help. 
And when he would n’t get up, I told him that he ought to be ashamed to 
make a girl work for him, a great boy, and then I came to tell you.” 

Aunt Nutty went down into the wood and found Herbert sitting, sulky 
and angry, upon the ground, idly breaking a dry stick which he held in 
his hand, and looking sullenly and fixedly before him. ‘“ Why, what makes 
you so lazy to-day, Hubbert ?” she asked; “is you sick?” 

“‘ No, I ain’t sick,” he answered, and then relapsed into silence. 

“Well, git up and come ’long to de house, and I will tell you *bout what 
happened to de lazy man.” 

“JT don’t want to hear,” said Herbert, — rising, however, at the same 
time, and following Aunt Nutty slowly up the hill. 


STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS TOO LAZY TO LIVE. 


“ Well, I’ll tell you, anyhow. Dar was a man once dat was so lazy he 
did n’t know what to do. He would n’t work, and would n’t do nothin’ for 
hisself, and went on gittin’ wuss and wuss, tell at last de people he live wid 
put him in a cart, and say dey gwine bury him ’live ’cause he was too lazy to 
live and too lazy to die. So dey car’ him ‘long, and presny dey meet a man 
come ridin’ up. ‘What you gwine do wid dat man in de cart?’ he say. 
‘Gwine bury him,’ dey tell him. ‘High! what’s de marter? won’t he 
work? If he’ll come wid me I ll give him a bushel of corn, jest so ruther 
dan see him kilt. 

“When de lazy man in de cart hear dis, he holler out, ‘Is it shelled?’ 

«No, it ain’t shelled,’ de man say. ‘ Can’t you shell it?’ 

“ But he jest say, ‘ Drive me "long. 

“So dey went on, and by and by dey meets ’nother man. ‘What you 
gwine do wid dat man ?’ he say. 

“¢Gwine bury him,’ dey say. 

“¢ Why, don’t bury him ’live!’ he say. ‘If he’ll come wid me, I ’ll give 
him a bushel of wheat.’ 

“When de lazy man hear him, he holler out, ‘Is it ground?’ 

“No, taint ground ; can’t you have it ground?’ 

“But he jest say, ‘ Drive me ’long.’ 

“So dey went on, and presny dey meets ’nother man, and he ax ’gin what 
dey gwine do wid de man in de cart. And when dey tell him, he say, ‘O no, 
don’t bury him ; if he come wid me, I'll give him somethin’ to eat.’ 

“ But de lazy man holler out, ‘Is you got anybody to feed me?’ 

“« Why no,’ de man say ; ‘can’t you feed yourself?’ 

“*No, drive me ’long, 

“So dey drive him on and put him in de ground and cover him up, ’cause 
he too lazy to live and too lazy to die. And dat’s de way ’t will be wid you 
if you goes on so,” 
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STORY OF THE TERRAPIN AND THE DEER. 


Herbert had pretended not to listen at first, but afterwards he became so 
interested and so much frightened at the idea of being buried alive that he 
forgot his ill-humor ; and as soon as Aunt Nutty finished her tale he began to 
help Alice, and was soon very busy arranging the sticks for making the fire. 
The fire was soon ready, and Aunt Nutty having prepared their repast, they 
were engaged with it when they saw Jack, — who was Aunt Nutty’s little 
nephew, and lived with her to bring her wood and water, — running toward 
the house kicking something along the ground. 

“What you got dar, Jack?” asked Avit Nutty as he came near them. 

“*T is old terrypin I find down by de spring,” replied Jack ; and Herbert 
and Alice both started up at once to look at it. 

“ It has n’t any head or feet,” said Herbert ; “how does it eat and walk?” 

“ Dey is drawn up in de shell,” said Jack ; “he had ’em out when I see 
him, and was crawlin’ to de bushes, but I kick him over, and soon as 
he feel me tech him he draw ’em up in he shell and ain’t had ’em out 
sence.” 

“ Well, let him ’lone,” said Aunt Nutty; “he ain’t gwine trouble nothin’, 
and presny he will crawl away; you ought n’t to hurt dumb creeturs, onless 
dey do somepen to you.” 

“Don’t you remember, Herbert,” said Alice, “the one we saw at Cousin 
Malvern’s last spring with his shell cracked, and Harry the hostler told us 
that some of the tame deer in the park had stamped on it?” 

“O yes, I had forgotten that,” said Herbert. “Aunt Nutty, why did the 
deer want to stamp on it?” 

“Cause, honey, dey say dat many years back de deer and de terrypin was 
courtin’ de same lady, and every time de deer git to her house he find de 
terrypin dar before him. 

“So at last he git mad and ask de terrypin right out how de name o’ sence 
he always manage to be dar before him, no marter when he come. ‘I 
know you can’t outrun me,’ he say, ‘and I wants to know how you does.’ 

“Ts you sure I can’t outrun you?’ de terrypin say. 

“* Well, den,’ de deer say, ‘let’s have a race, and whoever beats shall 
marry de lady, and you may ’pint de day and choose de road.’ 

“* All right,’ de terrypin say. So he ’pint de day and choose a road wid a 
wattlin’ fence runnin’ down one side of it. Den he go and git a whole parcel 
of terrypins and string ’em all ‘long de road under de wattlin’ whar dey could 
hide, and den went off to one end to meet de deer. Presny de deer come 
steppin’ up. ‘Good mornin’, Mr. Terrypin; I s’pose you’s ready for de 
race,’ he say. 

“* All ready,’ de terrypin say ; ‘start when you choose.’ 

“* Well — but, Mr. Terrypin,’ de deer say, ‘’t aint hardly worth while for 
us to run ; you know I can beat you, and you ’ll jest get tired for nothin’.’ 

“* Never mind,’ de terrypin say ; ‘you mighty sure, but I ’ll try you any- 
how.’ 
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“* Well,’ de deer say, ‘if you will you will; so here goes!’ and off he 
start. De terrypin start too, and make b’lieve he was doin’ he best; de 
deer jump by him in one jump, and he stop and slip under de wattlin’. 

“ De deer run to t’ other end, and when he git dar he rise up in de a’r and 
jump ’bout twenty yards. 

“*T deat / I beat /’ he say when he come down ; but de terrypin dat was 
hid under de wattlin’ jest before him crawl out and say, ‘ Ahead yit” When 
de deer look and see de terrypin he did n’t know what to make on ’t, ’cause 
he b’lieve dat ’t was de same one dat start wid him ; so he say, ‘’T wa’n’t no 
Ja’r race, ’t wa’n’t fa’r ; let’s have it over.’ ‘All right,’ de terrypin say ; so 
dey turn round and start back, but de terrypin did n’t go fur, and hide like 
t’ other one under de wattlin’. 

“ Dis time de deer run faster, and when he come to de place to stop he went 
on by and thought dat den he sertny would be ahead ; but when he stop and 
holler out, ‘I now I beat dis time!’ one of de terrypins dat was hid ’way 
down de road under de wattlin’ crawl out and say, ‘’ Head yit, 

“So de terrypin beat de deer and got de lady, and when de deer see him 
gwine to marry her he was so mad he run to him and stomp him ; and ever 
sence den de deer’s been stomping de terrypins wharever dey sees ’em, 
’cause dey can’t b’ar ’em in dey sight.” 

“Is that all?” said Herbert ; “ please tell us some more.” 

“OQ yes, please, Aunt Nutty,” said Alice. 


STORY OF THE FOX AND THE HARE. 


“ Dat’s all of dat story,” said Aunt Nutty; “ but I ’ll tell you one somepen 
like it, bout de time de fox and de har’ was courtin’ de same lady, and one 
could n’t b’ar t’ other in his sight, ’cause he was so feard dat t’ other would 
git her. So one day de fox went dar to see her, and when he git dar de 
lady and her sisters all come out to see him. 

“¢ Good mornin’, ladies,’ he say ; ‘I hopes you is well dis mornin’.’ 

“QO yes,’ dey say, ‘very well, thank you, Mr. Fox; we is mighty glad to 
see you, cause Mr. Har’ has jest been here and told us somepen so funny.’ 
Mr. Fox didn’t like to hear nothin’ ’bout Mr. Har’, and he ’gin to swell 
up directly ; but he never say nothin’. ‘He tell us,’ dey say, ‘dat you wa’n’t 
fit to be no more dan his ridin’-horse.” 

“¢*What’s dat?’ Mr. Fox say, so mad he could hardly speak ‘I’ll let 
him know yit maybe how much to think of me. I forgit I had some busi- 
ness to ’tend to dis mornin’, ladies; you must ’cuse me’; and off he walk, 
ready to bust. 

“* He is mad,’ de ladies say, when he was gone. ‘ What will he say to 
Mr. Har’ when he see him?’ 

“¢T’s feard dey will fight,’ de lady dey was courtin’ say, ‘and dat would 
be bad. You all ought n’t to told Mr. Fox.’ 

“¢We don’t keer,’ de others tell her, ‘none of ’em is courtin’ us.’ 

“So Mr. Fox went straight on down to Mr. Har’s house, and when he git 
dar he call him out: ‘Mr. Har’, O Mr. Har’!’ 
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“¢Who’s dat?’ Mr. Har’ say. 

“<°T is me,’ Mr. Fox say. ‘I come down here to ax you what you mean 
tellin’ de ladies I wa’n’t fit to be no more dan your ridin’-horse. 1 want 
you to come on straight wid me now and prove it before ’em all.’ 

“Well, I can’t to-day,’ Mr. Har’ say. ‘1’s so poorly and reels so painful 
dat I ’clar’ I can’t travel. You can wait till ‘nother day.’ 

“*No,’ Mr. Fox say, ‘you must go right now and prove it.’ 

“But I can’t,’ Mr. Har’ say ; ‘I am too sick intirely. I could n’t walk dar 
to save my life. I tell you what, dough, if you ll jest let me put my bridle 
and martingale on you, and you'll car’ me part de way, I "ll see how my 
pains work, and if I can walk den I'll go, ’cause I ’clar’ I can’t go no other 
way.’ 

“* Well, Mr. Fox say, after he think long time and could n’t see how else 
to git him dar, ‘I s’pose I must car’ you half de way anyhow, ruther dan you 
should n’t go.’ 

“So Mr. Har’ put his bridle and martingale on Mr. Fox and buckle on his 
spurrers, and den git on him gruntin’ and groanin’ like he hardly could set 
up. Mr. Fox walk ’long, and when he git half-way he tell Mr. Har’, ‘ Now I 
done bring you here ; git down and come on; you won’t have fur to go 
now.’ 

“*O me!’ Mr. Har’ say, ‘dis pain! dis pain! What in dis world am I to 
do? I hardly can make out to set on your back, much less walk ; but jest 
car’ me to de top of dat hill and den I'll try.’ 

“ Well, Mr. Fox creep ’long, so feard de ladies might catch sight of him he 
did n’t know what to do, and when he git to de hill he stop and tell Mr. Har’ 
dat now he must git down. Mr. Har’ make b’lieve he was trvin’ mighty 
hard to git down, and roll fust to one side and den to t’ other. ‘1 sertny will 
faint,’ he say ; ‘I can’t see no other way but I must faint if I try to walk ; 
now, you will be ’bleeged to car’ me to de gate, ’cause I can’t git dar widout.’ 

“ By dis time Mr. Fox was right mad, but he see Mr. Har’ wa’n’t gwine 
walk, and would n’t go if he didn’t car’ him ; so he walk on, tell jest as dey 
was most at de gate Mr. Har’ see de ladies in de porch and stick both his 
spurrers in Mr. Fox and make him jump off and run by de house before he 
know what he was doin’, Mr. Har’ hollerin’, ‘ What J tell you? What J tell 
you? don’t you see Mr. Fox ain’t no more dan my ridin’-horse ?’ 

“Mr. Fox was so mad dat he run down de hill and turn head over heels to 
try and break Mr. Har’s neck, but Mr. Har’ jump up and run ’way to marry 
de lady, and Mr. Fox was ’shamed to go back ’gin, and swar dat he would 
eat all de young Har’s ’/ive dat he could catch ; and ever sence foxes is 
been eatin’ young har’s.” 

P. C. Hunter. 





Fairy Feline. 


FAIRY FELINE. 


| Bye Fairy Feline, who slept on the hay, 
Came running to Tabby, her mother, one day, 
And said, “O mamma, I’ve had such a fright 

I sha’n’t sleep a wink this whole blesséd night! 

My three little sisters, and my dear little bub, 

With weights on their necks have dived into a tub, — 
My three little sisters, Pearl, Pansy, and Jet, 

I saw them all swimming, — and Tommy our pet. 

As soon as I saw them there splashing around, 

I ran to tell you for fear they’d be drowned. 

But Bridget stands laughing; she has a big stick, 
And if they’re in danger she ’ll help them out quick. 
She herself pushed them over the slippery rim, 

But I don’t think she knew that they couldn’t swim.” 
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“ Alack and alas! my Fairy Feline, 

When your number of years is equal to mine,” 

Says Tabby, “you'll see by your own common sense 
That no little kitten, at its own expense, 

With a weight at its throat goes to sea in a tub; 

’T is Bridget who did it, and she with her club, 

If they try to get out, will beat each little head 

Till, worn out with struggling, they sink and are dead.’ 


‘Ill claw out her eyes,” said Fairy Feline; 

“It shall never be said that a sister of mine 

Has been cruelly murdered by Bridget O’Hart, 

And not one of our family taken her part. 

O mother, no wonder you show such surprise, 

But just say the word and I'll scratch out her eyes!” 


“ Alas! ’tis the fate of my sweet pretty ones! 

They are never permitted to see many suns ; — 

When once they begin to frolic and play 

They are put, without ceremony, out of the way. 

I have coaxed them by purring to spare me one brood, 
I have mewed myself sick, but it all did no good.” 


“Well, mother, if I cannot fight? in this cause, 
Pray tell me the use, if you please, of my claws /” 


Says Tabby: “Dear daughter, your language to-day 
Just proves you a child; you don’t know what you say: 
You are ignorant of the opinions of men, 

Which /’ve heard repeated again and again, — 
Opinions and doctrines of right and of wrong: — 

‘He is wrong who is weak; he is right who is strong. 
Both mistress and maid act as if it were true ;— 

If you claw out their eyes, there’s no mercy for you. 
Eat what’s set before you! — keep mice off the place ! 
This, child, is the mission of our lowly race. 

Who redresses a wrong by scratching out eyes 

Goes to sea in a tub, and as certainly dies. 

We can still mew and purr, and what we can’t cure, 
With mewing and purring, we ’ll try to endure.” 


Fairy lowered her back and smoothed down her fur, 
And, for old Mother Tabby’s sake, tried hard to purr. 
She could n’t see why these strange things should be, 
But Dame Tabby, she said, was wiser than she ; 

So she drew in her claws till they felt soft as silk, 
And went quietly off to her saucer of milk. 
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GOING TO THE MENAGERIE. 


OR at least two weeks the post-office and the tavern sheds in Burnham 

had been adorned by flaming posters, setting forth the wonders of 
the Great American Travelling Menagerie ; and about them the children 
stood in little groups, drinking in all the promises of delight, and wishing 
from the depths of their hearts that their parents had “ settled” in Dorn. 
For it was in Dorn that the menagerie was to exhibit; Burnham it passed 
over as a little place of no importance. Burnham children, I can tell you, 
felt the sting of this contempt most deeply. 

The next best thing was to see the caravan go by. Of course it would 
not be like the grand triumphal entry, for the golden chariot would be 
covered, and all the animals shut up, and it was n’t likely that the band 
would play even a note. But there would be the great elephant; they 
could n’t put 42m out of sight; and the dear little Shetland ponies, and 
perhaps a camel. It would be something just to see the cages, and who 
knew but the lion might give a roar, or the monkey put his head out at 
some opening? It was worth watching for, at any rate, and the children 
thought and talked of it continually. 

The performances at Dorn were to take place on Thursday afternoon 
and evening ; by half past eight or nine on the morning of that day people 
might begin to look out in Burnham. Such were the calculations made, 
but, alas ! they were at fault. Just as grandfather laid down the Bible and 
took off his glasses, little Mary Desmond heard a heavy, rumbling sound. 
Quick as thought she glanced at her brother Sidney, and Sidney opened his 
eyes very wide and gave a little nod, but nobody could say anything just 
then. All through prayers the heavy, rolling, rumbling sound kept on, 
mixed with the scamper of feet on the sidewalk, and the chatter of young 
voices. And when, at “amen,” the children rose and rushed to the door, 
nothing was to be seen of the menagerie but the end of a blue wagon van- 
ishing over the hill ! 

Mary Desmond sank down in a despairing little heap; Sidney had life 
enough left in him to ask questions. 

“ Has it all gone by ?” he said. 

“ All? I should think it had!” replied Harvey Brown. “ How much did 
you want ?” 

“ And was it very fine ?” 

“ You'd better believe! It was just old splendid!” 

“ Was there a camel?” said poor little Mary. 

“Two of ’em, and the cunningest little Shetlands, and a monstrous great 
elephant that shook the ground as he went by, swinging his trunk so,” — 
Harvey described a sweep with his arm, — “and a baby elephant, as like 
the big one as he could trot, and such lots of cages, and Jim Dean and 
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I, we thought we saw the lion a-looking out at one of the holes, but we 
were n’t quite certain.” 

Sidney groaned. As for Mary, the very depths of her misery inspired 
her with a sudden idea. She jumped up, ran into the house for her hat, and 
hurried to the store, where a gentleman sat comfortably under the awning 
reading a newspaper. Mary did not give her courage time to falter. 
“Uncle George,” said she, plunging at once into her subject, “do you 
think you could take us to Dorn to-day?” 

“To Dorn! What for, my child? O, the caravan, I suppose. Why, did 
n’t you see enough of it as it went through ?” 

“ Grandfather was having prayers and we never saw one dit of it, not 
even the tail of one of the ponies!” said Mary, earnestly. “Uncle George, 
don’t you think you could?” she added, in an imploring voice. 

Her uncle looked down and saw the two brown eyes shining like stars, 
and the eager, anxious little face, and remembered that he used to be a 
child himself. 

“ How many of you want to go?” he asked. 

“Why, there’d be Sidney and I, and don’t you think Charley would 
like it?” (Charley was her cousin, Uncle George’s youngest boy.) “ And 
then there’s Mary Childe ; I know she’d give anything to go!” 

“H’m!” said her uncle, reflectively. ‘“ We can take the Democrat ; it 
will hold us all. What does your mother think about it ?” 

“T have n’t asked her yet,” replied little Mary. 

Uncle George laughed aloud. “Oho!” said he; “so this is all your 
own scheme is it? And now I suppose you’d like to have me go over 
and persuade your mother, as you have persuaded me ?.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, delighted at the prospect of such an ally. “I don’t 
think she need mind, for we sha’ n’t have to ask her for any money. I’ve 
two dollars and a half in my saving’s bank, and Sidney has /o¢s in his, I 
should n’t wonder, Uncle George, if we could hire the horse and wagon 
and pay you for driving us out!” 

“ That would be a fine thing for me certainly.” And with the little niece 
skipping at his side he made his way to Grandfather Desmond’s. Mary 
wisely said nothing, but left him to state the case, and after a short dis- 
cussion the affair was arranged. Mary dashed off to find her brother Sidney 
and Mary Childe, and tell the joyful news. Meanwhile little Dudley Des- 
mond came and stood at his grandmother’s knee. He was only five years 
old, and had not been included in the calculations. 

“ Grandmother,” said he, mournfully, looking up in her face, “I don’t 
see how they caz all go off and leave me here alone !” 

This was too much for grandmother. “ Don’t you think you can take 
him, George?” she asked. “ He is so little, he ’ll not fill up much space.” 

“O yes, let him go,” said Uncle George. 

A minute after Mary came flying in. “O Uncle George!” she cried, 
quite out of breath, “can’t you make room for little Laura Childe? She 
could sit between Mary and me, and she wants to go, so dreadfully /” 
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“ Well — yes,” said Uncle George. “The Democrat is strong. I don’t 
believe we shall break down.” And all might now have proceeded in a 
peaceable and orderly fashion had he not had Ads bright thought in turn. 
“Why not make a day of it while we are about it?” said he. “If we 
can get to Dorn by half past ten, we shall be in time for the grand triumphal 
entry!” The children raised a shout of delight. “Only in that case you 
must look sharp. I will find Charley.” And he hastened out. 

There are drawbacks even to the joy of hurrying off to Dorn on a bright 
June morning to see a splendid sight. Grown people wé// have such 
notions, and children are obliged to submit! So Charley Desmond found 
it, when he rushed into the house and proceeded to put on his Sunday 
suit over the shirt and collar he was wearing. His mother had her views, 
and the suit had to come off, and clean underclothes go on. 

Mary, too, had her trials. “ Why, mother!” she exclaimed, as Mrs. Des- 
mond carried her off to her own room, “ Mary Childe says there is n’t the 
Jeast need that we should dress ; we can go just exactly as we are!” 

“ Mary Childe’s mother will have something to say about that, I fancy,” 
replied Mrs. Desmond ; and the washing and changing went on. 

“If they are to be gone all day,” said grandmother, “they must carry 
something to eat. George can’t take such a troop to the hotel !” 

“O no, grandmother,” said Sidney, as he ran off to get ready, “we sha’ n’t 
want anything. We could n’t eat it if we had it!” 

“‘ Wait till twelve o’clock and see how you feel then,” said grandmother. 
And she went to the kitchen to find Jane and hasten preparations. But 
Jane, unluckily, had gone to market ; she was nowhere to be seen. Grand- 
mother stopped to think. There was cold boiled ham in the pantry, — she 
could cut some sandwiches ; there were cookies and corn-starch cakes in 
the jars, and apples in the cellar. Only Roxbury russets, to be sure, for 
no others would keep into June, but better than no apples. The children 
would be very glad of them by dinner-time. She got the various articles 
together, and was cutting off the ham in thin, delicate slices, when through 
the open doors she saw Mary come out all dressed and ready. 

“ Wait for your lunch,” she called, but whether the child heard was doubt- 
ful. Grandmother did not stop to inquire. She only hurried on, cutting 
the ham and spreading the bread. 

Three minutes later Uncle George drove up; and then Mrs. Desmond’s 
wisdom was apparent. For there, on the back seat, sat Mary Childe in 
her new spring suit and best hat, and by her side little Laura, all white 
and blue ribbons, her curls shining like gold-thread in the sun. Mary felt 
very glad that her own toilet, too, had been cared for. 

Everything was soon arranged, —the three girls on the back seat, Uncle 
George and Sidney and Charley on the front, while Dudley was to sit in 
laps alternately. Some people might have called it crowded, but the chil- 
dren never dreamed of inconvenience. Just as they were seated Jane came 
along with the market-basket on her arm. “So you are off!” said she. 
“ Mary, have you got any lunch?” 
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“O, we don’t want any!” chorused the children. “I’ve got plenty for 
all of us,” said Mary Childe. Uncle George was in as great a hurry as 
any of them, and away they drove. 

But Jane looked rather blank when she got in the house and found grand- 
mother putting the sandwiches in a basket. “Why, they’re gone!” she 
said. “Gone!” exclaimed grandmother, and they both hurried to the 
gate. They beckoned and shouted, but all in vain; the little heads never 
once turned ; they were too firmly set towards Dorn and the caravan ! 

“ This is a pretty piece of work!” said grandmother. 

“ They might know they ’d want something to eat,” said Jane. 

“ Eat!” exclaimed grandmother, indignantly. “They ’ve no idea they ’ll 
ever want to eat again the longest day they live! They’ll find out their 
mistake by noon, I guess,” comforting herself for her despised preparations. 
“T tell you what we ’ll do,” as a fresh thought occurred to her ; “ the doctor 
is going to send by the stage for medicines, and I ll give the basket to 
Tim, and ask him to hand it to Mr. Desmond if he sees him anywhere. I 
can’t have all that tribe coming upon Mary Childe for lunch.” 

Meanwhile the happy party drove on, all unconscious of poor grand- 
mother’s dilemma. The sun shone, the leaves rustled, a pleasant little 
breeze fanned the children’s cheeks and fluttered their ribbons. It wasa 
charming drive, and they reached Dorn in ample time. They drew up on 
a grassy spot of roadside and witnessed at ease the grand triumphal entry. 
There was the majestic elephant, swinging his trunk, as Harvey Brown 
had said, and the baby elephant following ; the queer-looking cameis, after 
whom Mary’s heart had longed, the darling little Shetlands, and numerous 
cages drawn by gayly decorated horses. But when the great golden chariot 
came on, with the band in uniform, and all the instruments struck up their 
music, that was the glorious moment! If Mary Desmond had not been 
wedged in so tightly on the back seat, there would have been danger of 
her flying right over the house-tops at the sound ! 

Spite of their excitement the children grew very hungry, and Mary Childe’s 
lunch was disposed of to the last crumb, besides some cakes and crackers 
which Uncle George procured. Then they went to a hotel and had lemon- 
ade, and laid in a supply of nuts and candy. With all this, they were on 
the ground in time to buy the very first tickets that were sold. 

When they stepped inside the tent, what a scene it was! The sunshine 
came in softened through the canvas, and made a pleasant light that 
seemed to the children different from the common daylight they were used 
to. All around the edges of the tent were ranged the cages; nothing 
hidden now ; the animals in full view. The little party walked from one 
to another, and admired the lions and tigers, the bears and panthers, the 
zebra with his curious stripes, the chattering monkeys, the bright-plumaged 
birds. They pitied the poor polar bear panting with the heat, though a 
great block of ice had been placed in his cage to cool the air; they shud- 
dered at the fierceness of the royal Bengal tiger, which paced up and 
down, lashing its tail and growling with a fury that would have been terrible 
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to encounter outside those iron bars. By the time they had made the round, 
people began to pour into the tent, and it was time to take their seats. 
How pleasant it was to sit there and look around, to see the elephants 
quietly feeding, the keepers going about, and the crowds of people coming 
in! Nicely dressed people and shabby ones, handsome people and homely 
people, men, women, children, even babies in arms. And then the per- 
formances! The children gazed, perfectly fascinated ; it was a scene of 
enchantment from beginning to end. 

When all was over, and they were on their way home, Uncle George 
asked Mary if she felt satisfied. “Satisfied is no word at all!” she an- 
swered, fervently ; “it does n’t degin to express it!” 

The home folks were looking out for them. “Did Tim give you the 
basket ?” asked grandmother, when there was a lull in the narrative of the 
day’s doings. No, nothing had been seen of Tim. 

Late that night he returned; he placed the medicines and the basket 
upon the Desmonds’ stoop. And now at last the lunch fulfilled its mis- 
sion ; some hungry dog or cat discovered it and had a feast. Next morn- 
ing when the door was opened the basket lay overturned, apples were rolled 
about the stoop, and cake and cookies strewed the grass, but every frag- 
ment of the sandwiches had disappeared. 

This little drawback was the only one connected with the expedition. 

Katherine F. Williams. 


CTEGORVOD > 


HOW TO DRAW. 


No. V. 
Y DEAR ALLIE, — 

Before we begin thinking much about “Light and Shade” (which 
is the subject of my present letter to you), as connected with drawing, I 
want you to see what can be done with a single tint, that is, with a shaded 
surface of one color. I should like to have you commence your study in 
drawing to-day by filling up (using a soft pencil) a circle about the size of 
the copy below, with lines such as you see in Fig. 1. 
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Do this as well as possible, and then cross the lines with others, such as 
you see in Fig. 2. Take care to keep the diamond shape when lines come 
together, as in Fig. 3, always avoiding the square in Fig. 4. Continue to 
fill up the circle, as in the first examples, by the use of dines only, until . 
you obtain a piece of work like Fig. 5. 


Fic. 3. FIG. 4. Fic. 5. 


Most excellent practice, I assure you, this filling in spaces with one tint, 
and I don’t care how often you attempt to do it; the more frequently the 
better. 

Now we will proceed to the study of 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


Form is developed by means of these attributes, and objects would appear 
perfectly flat were it not for their use. 

Every solid opaque body has one part on which the light is brightest, 
and one part on which the shade is strongest, as you may perceive by look- 
ing at this illustration of a cube, Fig. 6. 


The intermediate tint is called the middle tint, because it is equally 
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removed from the extreme light and the extreme dark, and it may be sub- 
divided into the half light, the middle tint, and the half dark, as illustrated 
by Fig. 7. 


Fic. 7. 





=— = = 

The middle tints occupy the largest portion of the object, the extreme 
light and dark being limited to a very small space. 

The brightest part of an object is that on which the light falls directly, and 
it is called the high light. 

The shadow side does not mean the shadow. 

All objects are viewed under three kinds of light, namely, sunlight, day- 
light, and artificial light, and the appearance of an object varies according 
as it is seen under one or another of these. Generally speaking, the 
brightest light makes the darkest shadow. Opaque objects, — those we 
cannot see through, — when lighted by a single light, can be illuminated on 
one part only ; the space situated on the side of lighted is then zz shadow, 
and the space on the ground where the light is obscured by the object 
is the shadow. Shadows are similar in form to the body by which they 
are cast ; thus the shadow of an upright post (Fig. 8) is straight, the shadow 
of a ball (Fig. 9) circular. 


Fic. 8. FIG. 9. 


Reality, vigor, and effect follow the use of shading in drawings, and the 
draughtsman who declines to study its principles will inevitably have only a 
limited success in picture-making. 
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Outline alone is insufficient for the representation of objects. Various 
dispositions of light and shade are necessary to give the appearance of 
solidity to them, as you may see by looking at the accompanying illustra, 
tions, Figs. 10-14. You will notice that the same outline answers for all. 


Fic. 10. Fic. 11. Fic. 12. 


Hemisphere. 


Fic. 14. 


Sphere. Hollow Hemisphere. 


So far, so good! Now you may set yourself to work copying the exam- 
ples I have given you, and I want you always to be very particular to make 
a correct outline of every object you wish to represent before you attempt 
to shade it. 

Bearing this well in mind, begin the drawitlg of a leaf. Work carefully 
and patiently. Define, very lightly, the edges of the shadow, just as you 
see them in this outline sketch of a leaf, Figs. 15, 16; then draw your shad- 
ing, using lines (you see they are nearly all running in one direction), and be 
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very careful to leave the edges of the shadow light and fine, not coarse. As 
to variety in a shadow, it is very easy to obtain it after the groundwork (the 
flat body of general shade) is produced. 

It is a good plan when you are shading heavy, with dark masses of 
shadow, to make them on separate pieces of paper, and then, placing them 
beside the copy, to compare them with it. By so doing you can test the 
accuracy of your work, and ascertain how truly you have seem the shadow in 
the original drawing. 

Another thing. In representing the dark touches of shadow you must 
make them thoroughly smooth and even, never by any means spotty. Each 
shade, too, must be of definite shape to represent a particular form of 
shadow, and of a certain depth of tone (quality of tint) to imitate a par- 
ticular effect. 

This one example—the drawing of the leaf—will give you a fair idea 
of what is expected of you when shading from simple copies. The fol- 
lowing rules concerning light and shade (light, shade, and shadow, I should 
say) are to be committed to memory. 


RULE 1. — When a shaded surface recedes from you, the intensity of the 
shade diminishes as the surface recedes. 

RULE 2. — The intensity of light on a lighted surface grows less intense 
as the surface recedes from you. 

RULE 3. — The brightest light is never on the outline of a cylinder 
in light, neither is the darkest shadow on the outline of the part in 
shade. (Fig. 17.) 

RULE 4.— When an object throwing a shadow 
and the surface on which the shadow falls are 
equally dark and near each other, the shadow is 
darker than the shaded side of the object. 

RULE 5.— The outline of a shadow is most clearly 
distinct close to the object casting the shadow, and 
it diminishes in distinctness as it recedes from the 
object. 


Study them all thoroughly, my little pupil, and 
when you can draw and shade freely from the sim- 
ple copies I shall by and by send to you, you may 
begin to practise from simple models, which may be studied both in outline 
and in light and shade. 

As you get older you will pass in your work from the primitive solids, — 
the cube, pyramid, cylinder, and sphere, —to drawing from wooden imita- 
tions or plaster casts, and from the objects about you in nature, animate and 
inanimate. And now for a little more practise-work to occupy your spare 
moments. 

In the first examples set you in this letter you found a single surface 
of one tint, but here (Fig. 18) you will find a surface of many tints all deli- 
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cately blended together, to make what is called a gradated surface. I want 
you to copy it exactly. 


Fic. 18, 


Affectionately yours, 
Charles A. Barry. 


SFSU SOO 


SPINNING. 


A SPIDER was swinging herself in glee 
From a moss-covered swaying bough ; 

A breeze came rollicking up from the sea, 
And fanned her beautiful brow. 

She hung, it is true, with her pretty head down, 
But her brain was cool as you please ; 

The fashion quite suited the cut of her gown, 
And she could look up in the trees. 


She saw where a humming-bird lighted down ; 
At his throat a bright ruby gleamed; 

On his head was a gold and emerald crown, 
And he sat on a bough and dreamed. 

The spider ran up on her silver thread, 
And looked in the little king’s face ; 

“If I may but sit at your feet,” she said, 
“T°ll spin you some beautiful lace.” 


The humming-bird looked in her shining eyes, 
And then at her nimble feet, 
And said to himself, I have found a prize, 
She is useful as well as neat. 
“You may sit by my side, if it please you well,” 
Said he, “the summer-time through ; 
And since you spin on a noiseless wheel 
I’ll do the humming for you.” 
Belle W. Cooke. 
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THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 
THIRD NEW PACKET. 


Lucy Maria to William Henry. 


EAR BILLY, — 
*T is a pity about that forefinger. Pray get it well enough to handle 
a pen, ’t is so long since you ’ve written. 

So you want home matters reported. Eatable matters of course will be 
most interesting. Milk and butter, plenty. Gingerbread (plain) ditto. Gin- 
gerbread (fancy) scarce. Cookies quiet. Plum-cake in demand. Snaps 
lively. Brown bread firm. White bread (sliced) dull. Biscuits (hot) brisk. 
Custard unsteady. Preserves not in the market. 

What do we do, and what do we talk about? Why, we talk about our 
cousin William Henry, and what we do can’t be told within the bounds 
of one letter. Think of seven cows’ milk to churn into butter, besides a 
cheese now and then, and besides working for the extra hands we hire this 
time o’ year! I should have written to you before, when we first heard 
of your accident if I could have got the time. Hannah Jane is away, and 
we’ve let Mattie go with Susie Snow to Grandma Snow’s again, for a few 
days. Grandma Snow likes to have Mattie come with Susie, for ’t is rather 
a still, dull place. So you must think we are quite lonesome here now, 
and we are, especially mother. Father tells her she’d better advertise for 
acompanion! I’ve a good mind to advertise to be a companion. What 
do companions do? The old lady might be cross, or the old gentleman, 
but that would n’t hurt me, so long as I kept clever myself. Don’t doubt 
I’d get fun out of it some way. There’s fun in about everything, I 
think. 

I’ve been trying to get father and mother to go to Aunt Lucy’s and stay 
all night. But father thinks there would n’t be anybody to shut the barn- 
door, and mother thinks there would n’t be anybody to do anything, though 
I’ve promised to scald the pans, and do up the starched things, and keep 
Tommy out of the sugar-bowl. He takes a lump every chance he can get. 
Takes after his father. He puts sugar on sweetened puddings if mother 
isn’t looking! We’ve made some verses to plague Tommy, and when 
Mattie gets her piano they are going to be set to music. 


SONG. 
A SWEET TOMMY. 


As turns the needle to the pole, 
So Tommy to the sugar-bowl. 
Tra la la, tra lala! 
Sweet, sweet Tommy ! 
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Tommy always takes a toll, 
Going by the sugar-bowl. 
Tra la la, tra lala! 
Sweet, sweet Tommy ! 


Were Tommy blind as any mole, 
He ’d always find the sugar-bowl. 
Tra la la, tra la la! 
Sweet, sweet Tommy ! 

He’s a funny talking fellow. We took him into town last night, to see 
the illumination. This morning we heard him and Frankie Snow telling 
Benny Joyce about it. Father and I were listening behind the blinds. 
Made father’s eyes twinkle. Don’t you know how they twinkle when he’s 
tickled ? 

“You did n’t see the rumination, and we did!” we heard Tommy say. 

“ Rumination? What’s a rumination?” asked Benny. 

“OQ hoo! hoo!” cried Tommy. “ Denno what a rumination is!” 

“ Why,” said Frankie, “don’t you know the ’Publicans? Wal. That’s it.” 

“OQ poh!” said Benny. “ Publicans and sinners! I knew they’s 
coming !” 

“ And soldiers!” said Frankie. “Omy! All a-marching together!” 

“O poh!” said Benny. “I see ’em go by. Paint-pots on their heads, 
and brushes in’em! I wasn’t goin’ to chase!” 

“ Guess nobody would n’t let ye!” said Frankie. 

“ Did n’t either!” cried Tommy. “ Did n’t have paint-pots !” 

“Did!” said Benny. “Guess my great brother knows ! ” 

“ Guess we know,” said Frankie, “ when we went!” 

“ And the town was all celebrated,” said Tommy. “ And the houses all 
gloomed up! And horses! O my!” 

“QO poh!” said Benny. “ When I grow up, I’m goin’ to have a span!” 

If mother does go she’ll take Tommy, for she would n’t sleep a wink 
away from him over night. Father pretends he ’d go, if he had a handsome 
span. Says he has n’t got a horse in the barn good enough to take mother 
out riding. When Mammy Sarah was here washing, she told him how he 
could get a good span. You know he’s always joking about taking summer 
boarders. Says Mammy Sarah, “ Now ’tis a wonder to me you don’t do 
it, for summer boarders is as good as a gold-mine. Money runs right out 
of their pockets, and all you have to do is to catch it!” She says we could 
make enough out of a couple of them, in a month’s time, to buy a handsome 
span, and she is n’t sure but the harness. 

I think we begin to be a little in earnest about summer boarders. For 
we have rooms enough, in both houses together, and milk and vegetables, 
and mother’s a splendid cook. Mammy Sarah says, “ They ain’t diffikilt, 
and after they ’ve been in the country couple of weeks, they don’t eat so 
very much more than other folks.” 

Father says he wants to take them more for the entertainment than the 
money. He wants rich ones, but not the sensible kind, that know money 
is n’t the only thing worth having. Says what he wants is that silly, stuck- 
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up kind that put on airs, and make fools of themselves, they ’d be so amus- 
ing! Thinks the best sort for our use would be specimens that went up 
quite sudden from poor to rich, like balloons, all filled with gas. I believe 
there ’d be lots of fun to be made out of them. I’ve seen one or two. Gra- 
cious! You’d think they were n’t born on the same planet with poor folks! 
Mother ’d rather have the really well-informed, sensible kind, that we may 
learn something from them. A couple of each would be just the thing. 
How do you like mother’s picture? We don’t feel at all satisfied with it. 
If she could only be taken at home! Then she’d look natural. Father 
says the world is going ahead so fast, he believes the time will come when 
every family will have its own picture-machine, much as it has its own 
frying-pan. Then when folks have on their best expressions why clap it 
right before them. Then they ’ll look homeish. Says what he wants is 
to have mother’s face when she’s just made a batch of uncommon light 
biscuits, or when Tommy ’s said something smart. Won’t there be funny 
pictures when we can hold up a machine before anybody any minute, like 
a frying-pan, and catch faces glad or mad or sad or any way? I made 
believe take Tommy’s, and then showed them to him on a piece of paper. 
Guess Ill put them in the letter. They'll do to amuse you. I draw an 
hour or so every day. First I have to make my hour. Sometimes I have 
to make more. For I will read a little, if the world stops because of it. 
But about the faces. This one is when he was crying because he could n’t 
have sugar on his potatoes, Another is when he 
was spunky at Frankie Snow for bursting his little 
red balloon. One pleased-looking face is when father 
brought him home a little ship, all rigged. And a 
laughing one is when the cow put her head in the 
window. We tell him we’ll have them framed and 
hung up, so he can just see how he looks. Mother 
Says ‘tis all very well to laugh at Tommy, but 
she guesses some older ones’ pictures would n’t 
always look smiling and pleasant, take them the |! 
year through ! 
As soon as your finger is itself again do write, for 
we miss your letters. We expect to have gay times here this summer. 
Company coming, but we sha’ n’t make company of them. Expect to have 
splendid times. What shall we do evenings? If you go anywhere where 
there is anything going on do write us about it, so we can go on the same 
way. When are you coming? Write me a good long letter when you can. 
Your affectionate cousin, 
Lucy MARIA. 


Your father is going to write you a letter. Quite wonderful for him. O 
William Henry, you don’t know how much I think of your father, and what 
a good man he is! I guess you’d better write to your grandmother before 
you do me, she’s so pleased to have you write to her. 

Father wants to know, when that ball hit you, if you dawled / 
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William Henry to Aunt Phebe. 


DEAR AUNT PHEBE, — 

I thank you for taking your time to write to me when you have so much 
work to do. My forefinger has about recovered the use of itself. The 
middle one did go lame a spell, but now ’t is very well I thank you. Mrs, 
Wedding Cake did them up for me. I think she’s a very kind woman. 
Dorry says he ’d put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes, or lay down 
his life, if she wanted him to, or anything else for the only woman he knows 
that will smile on boys’ mud and on boys’ noise. 

Ten of us went on an excursion with the teacher, half-price, to Boston, 
and had a long ride in the cars, over forty miles. We went everywhere 
and saw lots of things. Went into the Natural History Building. You can 
go in for nothing. You stand on the floor at the bottom and look ’way up 
to the top. All round inside are galleries running round, with alcoves letting 
out of them, where they keep all sorts of unknown beasts and birds and 
bugs and snakes. Some of those great birds are regular smashers! ’Most 
dazzles your eyes to look at their feathers they ’re such bright red! I’d 
just give a guess how tall they were, but don’t believe I’d come within 
a foot or two. Also butterflies of every kind, besides skeletons of monkeys 
and children and minerals and all kinds of grasses and seeds and nuts there 
such as you never cracked or thought of! They are there because they 
are seeds not because they are nuts. 

And there’s a cast of a great ugly monster, big as several elephants, 
that used to walk round the earth before any men lived in it. Ifhe wasn’t 
a ripper! Could leave his hind feet on the ground and put his fore-paws 
up in the trees and eat the tops off! They call him a Megotharium! I 
hope he’s spelt right, though he ought not to expect it, and I don’t know 
as it makes much difference, seeing he lived thousands of years before the 
flood ; and lucky he did, Dorry says, for the old ark could n’t have floated 
with many of that sort aboard. He wasn’t named till long after he was 
dead and buried. Patient waiter is no loser, Dorry says, for he’s got more 
name than the ones that live now, and is taken more notice of. We saw 
a cannon-ball on the side of Brattle Street Church, where ’t was fired in 
the Revolution, and we went to the top of the State House. Made our 
knees ache going up so many steps, but it pays. For you can look all over 
the harbor, and all round the country and see the white towns and steeples 
for miles and miles. Boston was built on three hills, and the State House 
is on one of them. I can’t write any more now. 

W. B. has left school, because his father got a place for him in New York. 
His father thought he was old enough to begin. He’s a good deal older 
than I am. 

From your affectionate nephew, 
WILLIAM HENRY. 


How do you like this picture of that great Mego —I won’t try to spell 
him again, eating off the tree-tops? The leaves on the trees then were 
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different from the ones we have now. Dorry made the leaves, and I made 
the creature. 

















A Letter to William Henry from his Father. 


My DEAR Son, — 

Perhaps you have thought that because I am rather a silent man, and 
do not very often write you a letter, that I have not much feeling and 
do not take interest in you. But no one knows how closely I am watching 
my boy as time is bringing him up from boyhood to manhood. 

Sometimes your grandmother worries about your being where there may 
be bad boys. But I tell her that among so many there must be both good 
and bad, and if you choose the bad you show very poor judgment. I think 
if a boy picks out bad companions, it shows there is something bad in 
himself. 

She says I ought to keep giving you good advice, now you are just 
starting in life, and charge you to be honest and truthful and so forth. I 
tell her that would be something as it would be if you were just starting 
on a pleasant journey, and I should say, “ Now, William Henry, don’t put 
out your own eyes at the beginning, or cut the cords of your legs!” Do 
you see what I mean? A boy that is zo¢ honest and truthful puts out his 
own eyes and cripples himself at the very beginning. 

There is a good deal said about arriving at honor and distinction. I don’t 
want you to think about arriving at honor. I want you to take honor to 
start with. And as for distinction, a man in the long run is never distin- 
guished for anything but what he really is. So make up your mind just 
what you want to pass for and be it. For you will pass for what you are, 
not what you try to appear. Go into the woods and see how easily you 
can tell one tree from another. You see oak-leaves on one, and you know 
that is oak all the way through. You see pine-needles on another, and you 
know that is pine all the way through. A pine-tree may want to look like 
an oak, and try to look like an oak, and think it does look like an oak, as 
it can’t see itself. But nobody is cheated. So a rascally fellow may want 
to appear fair and honest, and try to appear fair and honest, and think he 
does appear fair and honest, as he can’t see himself. But, in the long run, 
nobody is cheated. For you can read a man’s character about as easy as 
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you can the leaves on the trees. Sometimes I sit down in a grocery store 
and hear the neighbors talked about, and ’t is curious to find how well every- 
body is known. It seems as if every man walked round labelled, as you 
may Say, same as preserve-jars are labelled “currant,” “ quince,” &c. Only 
he don’t know what his label is. Just as likely as not a man may think his 
label is “ quince marmalade ” when ’t is only “ pickled string-beans ” ! 

Just so with boys. Grown folks notice boys a great deal, though when 
I was a boy I never knew they did. The little affairs of playtime and 
schooltime, and their home ways are all talked over, and by the time a boy 
is twelve years old it is pretty well known what sort of a man he will make. 

Now don’t mistake my meaning. I don’t want you to be true because 
people will know it if you are not, but because it is right and noble to be 
so. I want you to be able to respect yourself. Never do anything that you 
like yourself any the less for doing. 

A boy of your age is old enough to be looking ahead some, to see what 
he is aiming at. I don’t suppose you want to drift, like the seaweed, that 
lodges wherever the waves toss it up! Set up your mark, and a good high 
one. And be sure and remember that, as a general thing, there is no such 
thing as luck. If a man seems to be a lucky merchant or lawyer or anything 
else, ’tis because he has the talent, the industry, the determined will, that 
make him so. People see the luck, but they don’t always see the “ taking 
pains ” that’s behind it. I remember you wrote us a letter once, and spoke 
of a nice house, with nice things inside, that you meant to have by “ trying 
hard enough.” There’s a good deal in that. We’ve got to try hard and 
try long and try often and try again, and keep trying. That house never ’ll 
come down to you. You’ve got to climb up to it step by step. 

I don’t know that I have anything to say about the folly of riches. On the 
contrary, I think ’t is a very good plan to have money enough to buy books 
and other things worth having. I don’t see why a man can’t be getting 
knowledge and growing better at the same time he is growing richer. Some 
poor folks have a prejudice against rich folks. I haven’t any. Rich people 
have follies, but poor people copy them if they can. That is to say, we often 
see poor people making as big fools of themselves as they can, with the 
means they have. Money won’t hurt you, Billy, so long as you keep 
common sense and a true heart. 

We are all watching you and thinking of you here at home. If you should 
go wrong ’t would be a sad blow for both families. Perhaps I ought to tell 
you how I feel towards you, and how, ever since your mother’s death, my 
heart has been bound up in you and Georgie. You would then know what 
a crushing thing it would be to me if you were found wanting in principle. 
But I am not very good, either at talking or writing, so do remember, dear 
boy, that even when I don’t say a word, I’m thinking about you and loving 
you always. God bless you ! 

From your affectionate father. 
Mrs. A. M. Dias. 






















Before Flying Southward, 


BEFORE FLYING SOUTHWARD. 


BIRD sat singing on a tree ; 
“ Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!” he sang, — 
The while the waving bough made rhyme. — 
“What days can bring such joy to me 
As this dear, dying summer-time, 
More dear than song can tell?” he sang. 


“© little home the boughs amid, 
What spot the wide world through,” he sang, — 

And now the gray leaves fluttered down, 

Nor could the nest be longer hid, — 

“Though skies that smiled erewhile now frown, 
What spot so dear as you?” he sang. 


“O winds that on bright summer eves 

Have rocked my callow brood,” he sang, — 
And as he sang a fierce, quick moan 
Sounded among the poor dim leaves, — 
“T only think of love long shown, 

Though now your touch be rude,” he sang, 


“© gracious roses that have tossed 

All day your sweets to us,” he sang, — 
The while the flowers hung pale and dead, — 
“What care I that your beauty’s lost? 
I but recall you burning red, 

Stately and odorous,” he sang. 


“O tree, within whose branches strong 
And reaching heavenward,” he sang, — 
And now his voice grew sweet and low, — 
“ My bride and I all summer long 
Have watched the round moon come and go! 
Nay, parting is too hard!” he sang, 


“ Alas! alas that it must be! 

But winter’s grasp is fell,” he sang, — 
The while the waving bough made rhyme, — 
“Yet naught to which we go can be 
So dear as this dear summer-time ; 

Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!” he sang. 





Lily Nelson. 
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OUR YOUNG HAWKS. 
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” DEAR! that wicked, aw- 
ful old hawk has got an- 
other of my pretty chickens ! those 
cunning little Sea-Brights ! O, he 
"Il get them all, I know he will! ” 
It was my little sister Mollie, 
7 coming sadly in from the barn, 
| with the dough-dish in her hand. 
| She had just got home from school ; 
| and had run out a moment to see 
| her little pets as the rest were sit- 
| ting down to supper. Sad enough 
| she looked as she took her place 
) beside me at the table. 
=| ‘* What, another gone, Mollie?” 
5| said father; for this had been the 
j usual nightly report for several 
se ‘lays past. 
meee = ‘‘ Yes, and ’t was that little one, 
: aN that had such a cunning little top- 
£ 4 knot on its head, and was so much 
smarter than the others, and used 
i\| to go off catching bugs for himself. 
O, he was so smart and pretty! 
I’d rather have lost any one but 
that.” 
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“It’s too bad, Mollie,” said father. ‘* Boys, can’t you contrive to shoot that 
hawk? I see him sailing about nearly every day. He’ll have all of Mollie’s chick- 
ens, sure as fate, now he’s begun to come.” 

‘I’ve fired at him twice already,” said Will. ‘‘ But our old gun scatters so, it 
don’t do any good. If we had one of those Springfield muskets, which they ’re selling 
now at eight dollars apiece down at Mr. Wrisley’s, I could bring him every time.” 

‘*O, don’t condemn the old gun, Willie,” said grandma. ‘‘It served all through 
the Revolution, and did good service in your grandpa’s hands. Perhaps it’s indig- 
nant at being used now against thievish crows and hawks,” 

‘* Tt won’t hit anyhow,” said Will. 

‘¢T know,” said Mollie, — ‘* Will’s hands tremble so when he fires it !” 

‘* They don’t either,” cried Will, indignantly. ‘‘ Besides, I should think anybody’s 
would tremble to get such kicks as that gun gives.” 

‘¢That old hawk has got a nest somewhere near here, with young ones in it,” 
said grandma. ‘‘ That’s why he’s so bold, and regular in his visits, —he’s got a 
young family on his hands. If you could break up the nest, he would stop 
coming.” 

‘* But how shall we find the nest?” said L. 

‘*T’ll tell you how,” said grandma. ‘‘ School don’t keep to-morrow, and Mollie can 
watch the old hawk. Be up early, Mollie, for he ll come sailing over after his break- 
fast as soon as he can see. Your eyes are sharp, and you must watch and see where 
he flies to, especially if he gets another chicken, or has anything else in his claws. 
I should n’t wonder if it was over at the Great Ledge. There’s where they used 
to build when I was a girl.” 

So all next day Mollie watched the hawks. Love and revenge, as the story-books 
say, united to make her vigilant. And when we went in to supper she came running 
to meet us. ‘I’ve found it! I’ve found it!” she cried. ‘‘It’s over at the Great 
Ledge, just where grandma said. This afternoon, not more than an hour ago, I 
saw the old hawk fly over with a snake as long as a whip-lash in his claws. He flew 
straight over towards the Great Ledge, and I ran ; and when I got there I saw him 
fly away from that old pine that stands half-way down the side. I can almost look 
down into the nest. But I don’t believe anybody could ever get to it, for it looks 
terrible dizzy over there !” 

‘** We'll try,” said father. 

So after supper we went over to the Great Ledge, which is a rocky crag nearly 
two hundred feet high, about half a mile west of the house. It overhangs a wild, 
inky-looking sheet of water called Winona’s Pond, —for an Indian girl is said to 
have jumped over here into the water beneath, because her lover had deserted her 
for another pretty squaw, — rather a poor reason, to be sure. The old pine in which 
the hawks had built is quite a curiosity. It springs from a crevice midway down the 
precipice, and its top comes up within thirty feet of the top of the crag. Mollie had 
followed us over. 

‘* There it is,” said she. ‘‘ You can see the sticks and dry grass down there, where 
that great limb has crooked round by growing against the rocks ; and that smaller 
one has grown across it.” Yes, we saw plainly enough. ‘‘ But nobody could ever 
get down there, I know,” she added, apprehensively, her kind little sisterly heart 
alarmed lest some perilous exploit were about to be set on foot. 

** Guess we shall have to shoot into the nest,” said father. ‘‘ A good charge of 
shot will do the business. Did you bring the gun?” 
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‘*O, I wish we could get the young hawks!” said Will. ‘* Why can’t we do as 
they do at the Shetland Islands?” 

** How’s that, Will?” 

‘* Why, the people there get their living by robbing the nests of the: sea-fowl that 
build along the cliffs on the coast. They drive down a crow-bar and fasten a rope 
to it, with a stick in the end, called ‘a horse,’ to sit on. Sometimes they have some 
one to pull them up, and sometimes they have loops in the rope, and go up and 
down alone.” 

‘* And do you think you d really have pluck enough to go down, if we should fix 
it so?” said father. 

“Yes, sir; it’s safe enough, if the rope is strong,” replied Will. 

‘* Very well,” answered father, examining the ground about the edge; ‘‘ you may 
try it. Run to the house, you and Tom, and get the crowbar, and that long rope 
off the windlass over the great doors in the barn; and bring along the gun with 
you, — perhaps we may get a shot at the old hawks.” 

Our bare feet flew, and in a short time we were back at the ledge again. Father 
had cut a stout stick for ‘a horse,” which he now firmly knotted in the end of 
the rope. Then taking the crowbar, he planted it deep in a crevice, a little back 
from the edge, and fastened the rope to it. Will had got his jacket and suspenders 
off, and now placed himself astride the ‘‘ horse.” 

**O, don’t go!” pleaded Mollie. ‘* You'll fall into the water, just’as poor 
Winona did.” 

**I’m all ready,” said Will, turning to us. Father eyed him dubiously a moment. 
I began to think he was going to be the one to back down. But just then his eye 
happened to fall upon the suspenders lying with the jacket, and, catching them up, 
he tied them round Will’s waist and the rope, so that he could n’t fall off now if he did 
get dizzy, unless the suspenders broke, — and grandma’s knitting always holds pretty 
well. Then we let him slide slowly down the shelving rocks till Mollie, who was 
peering over the edge, cried, ‘‘ He’s ’most down to it!” and a voice from far below 
sang out, ‘Hold on!” The rope was made fast. 

Both old hawks had now returned. Seeing Will at the nest, they sailed down past 
him, almost brushing him with their wings, as they uttered their peculiar whistling 
scream. But as they rose again, a charge from the old gun in the hands of father 
sent one of them flapping and tumbling down the rocks, while the other sailed off 
to a safer distance, 

Meanwhile a great commotion was going on down at the nest. The young hawks, 
now fully half grown, were not taken without a hot resistance. Will’s hands suffered, 
as one by one he seized the little fighters, and, tying their legs, slung them across his 
* horse.” 

**T guess there’s three of them,” said Mollie; ‘‘there’s been three separate 
squalling spells.” 

** All ready!” shouted Will, as he upset the old nest and sent it rattling down the 
rocks ; and in a few moments he came creeping back over the shelving edge with his 
fierce little captives. 

Meanwhile I had gone around and down where the old hawk had fallen. He was 
standing upon the sharp edge of a rock, —tottering, with his wings drooping, but 
doing his best to keep his legs. Seeing me, he uttered a screech of rage, and bristled 
up for battle. Getting a good stick, I made up to him, and struck sidewise at his neck. 
But bobbing down his head he jumped at me — for his wings were broken —and set 
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his long talons into my jacket ; then he fell back and hung there, for his strength was 
gone, and I easily wrung his neck. We hung him up to a tall pole on the top of 
the ledge, for a warning to his brother marauders ; just as they used to hang up the 
pirates in Robert Kidd’s time. He was a very large one, of the kind we call hen- 
hawks or hen-harriers ; from tip to tip of his wings he measured four feet and an 
inch. His back was a dark gray, but the under part of the body whitish. The legs 
were short but stout, and armed with talons two inches long, and the beak was large 
and sharply hooked. 

The young ones were exact little pictures of their fierce old father. There wasn’t 
much chicken to them, I tell you. They were ready enough to fight till the last 
breath, and to begin the moment anybody came near them. That was the only idea 
J : they had in their rough little heads. And with each other ’t was tit for tat, — two tits 
if they could get a chance. I’m afraid the old hawk-mother had never spent much 
time with them on the Golden Rule. ’T was an altogether different rule they lived 
by at any rate. We put them into a basket filled with hay, and set it up on the 
scaffold, out in the barn. 

The old rooster, an old Shanghai fellow, was the first to discover the strange 
brood. He was very much excited. We soon heard his droguey exclamations, and 
found him pacing back and forth in front of the basket, declaiming at a great rate. 
We took one of the hawks out and set him down on the floor. In an instant the 
rooster flew st him and struck his clumsy old spurs together. But our little savage 
had thrown himself fiat on his back with his talons up, and when the rooster charged 
upon him he struck them into the old fellow’s breast, taking out two big clawfuls 
of feathers. With a loud squall old Chanticleer jumped down from the scaffold and 
fled. We never saw him near the basket again. He was satisfied. 

They were very fond of mice ; and we used to keep our mouse-traps set down cellar 
and out in the corn-chamber. 

About a week after we got them Tom Davis came up to see us. Of course we took 
him out to see the hawks. His dog had come with him, —a spotted coach-dog, sent 
him by his uncle, who lives in Boston, We had been telling Tom about the hawk 
and the rooster. 

‘*I''d like to set Spot on them,” said Tom. 

** You may,” said Will. 

So we got them out on the floor in a row, and Tom rubbed Spot’s ears and set 
him on. Spot sprang at them and they sprang at him. They all three fastened their 
claws into his sleek hide ; one had a clinch in his nose. Spot ¢-yied and shook and 
rushed about. The little hawks cawed and screamed and held on. Spot at last 
shook himself clear from them, and ran out of the barn ; and no amount of coaxing 
could get him up there again. He was satisfied. 

‘*T declare,” said Tom, ‘‘ they ’re game little chaps! Give me one; won’t you?” 
So we gave him one. In fact, it had come to be no small job to keep them in food. 
But now Will and I had one apiece, and each looked out for his own bird. ‘‘ Jack” 
and ‘‘ Dick” we used to call them. They soon came to know us, and grew quite tame. 
O, how they would scream when we brought them live mice and squirrels, they were 
so glad! They never let them get away either. Nothing ever got out of those 
strong claws. But throwing them their food alive gave them the idea of catching 
for themselves, I suppose ; for one morning when we went out, Dick — that was 
Will’s —had got one of Mollie’s chickens. He was just finishing the poor little 
fellow, and keeping Jack off, who wanted a share. The feathers were all scattered 
about. 
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O, how Mollie cried! But we coaxed and coaxed her; and finally the thing was 
hushed up without being told in the house. Well for our hawks, I assure you. We 
then quietly moved the old hen and chickens into the wagon-house. 

But Dick’s bad habit soon got him into trouble. The kittens were at the barn. 
They were not more than a week old, and had n’t got their eyes open; and a few 
mornings after, while the old cat was in the house after her milk, Dick took a kitten. 
He mewed, I suppose, for we saw the old cat run out all at once; and pretty soon 
we heard a fuss at the barn. ’T was at prayer-time, just after breakfast. Grandpa 
always used to pray standing, with his hands on the chair-back. The row at the 
barn increased. I’m afraid we did n’t hear all the last part of the prayer, —’t was a 
terribly long one! Well, when we got to the barn matters were in a bad way. 
Such a growling and spitting and screaming! Dick and the old cat were at it, 
rolling over and over, and fighting for dear life. ’T was claw for claw this time. I 
don’t know which would have come out best. Dick had lost an eye ; but he had got 
a death-grip at the old cat’s throat, and was pounding her savagely with his wings. 
’T was all we could do to get them apart. Such a big row was not to be concealed. 
A crowd began to gather. Father came and saw just how things stood. Then it 
all came out about the chicken, and poor Dick was ordered for instant execution. 

Ts it jor’ hawk, Will?” said father. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘* Well, I'll give you five minutes to put him out of the way.” 

Will felt pretty blue; and we all came out and left him with poor coubininel 
Dick. He never would tell what he did with him; but he disposed of him in some 
way, for at noon, when father asked, ‘* Will, have you put that hawk out of the way?” 
he said ‘‘ Yes, sir” ; and that settled it. Nothing more was ever said about it. 

Jack was now alone ; but he didn’t mind that. I don’t believe he ever shed a 
tear over the calamity of his wayward brother ; besides, he was heir to Dick’s share 
in the mouse-traps. He was always a good-natured fellow when he was n’t hungry ; 
then he was pretty hard-hearted. But he never molested any of the fowls about the 
barn, though the hens always looked upon him with suspicion. I suppose the 
rooster was always telling them that he was a hawk at bottom, despite all his 
politeness. 

We gradually gave him his liberty, and he used to fly all over the farm, but rarely 
went near any of the neighboring houses. He would come flying into the field where 
we were at work, and perch on our shoulders, then spring up into the air and sail 
slowly around us. Sometimes he would come down slyly and take up our caps in 
his claws ; but he always brought them back. He would come at a whistle, like a 
dog, and he loved to romp and play. But he “‘ played rough.” ’T was no sport 
for him unless he could contrive to let a little blood now and then. 

There was constant war between him and the martins that lived in the house at 
the top of the long pole. As soon as Jack made his appearance in the yard, they 
would begin a series of divings at his back. They would go within an inch of him, 
and sometimes graze him as they passed. When pretty mad, he would storm their 
house, and thrust his claws in at their windows. I’ve known him to sit for two hours 
upon the top of their box, keeping up a regular blockade ; for during that time not 
one of them durst for its live pass in or out. By September he was about as large, 
though not nearly so fierce looking, as the old hawk we had shot. 

But despite his many virtues he was destined for a violent death. One night about 
the middle of September a young fellow came along, wanting to get boarded for a 
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few weeks, He was from Cambridge, and was “ very much interested in natural 
history,” he said. He wished to spend some weeks in the vicinity, for the purpose 
of shooting and stuffing birds. So father told him he might stay as long as he 
wanted to. He had plenty of guns and shooting-jackets, and began inquiring if 
there were any of the Picide about there, and also for ‘‘members of the genus 
Circus.” °T was some time before we found out he only meant woodpeckers and ~ 
hawks. But, bless you, for all his long names, he did n’t know a crow from a hawk 
when he came to see them flying over. By the way, he called a crow a Corvus 
Americanus. I remember that one afternoon, a few days after he came, he started 
off after some of the Picide on his own hook. Well, night came on, but he 
did n’t return ; and father felt very uneasy about him. By and by we began to hear 
lonely halloos down in the woods south of the house. There was an old ten-acre 
lot, all grown up to bushes down there ; and he had got lost in it, and was going 
round and round in a circle. Will went down and piloted him out. He had “ got 
a little bewildered ” he said. 

O, how tickled we were! But we did n’t want him to see us laughing, so we ran 
off to bed, where we lay and shook. 

‘*He looked so wild,” said Will, ‘‘when I got to him ; and he had his pocket 
compass out, but said it had n’t done him a bit of good.” But that wasn’t his worst 
exploit. r 

He had seen Jack, and had held him on his shoulder, and ought to have known him 
anywhere. But a few days after, he happened to be down near the Great Ledge, 
and Jack came sailing along after him, just as he always used to, and lighted in a dry 
tree. All at once our hero of the ten-acre lot spied him out, and thought it was a 
wild hawk. He blazed away, and for a wonder hit him. Poor Jack! he brought 
him to the house all wounded and bleeding. The heavy duck-shot had gone through 
and through him. He died before night. Morley felt as badly as we did when he 
found out what he had done. He was a pretty good fellow, after all, only green. 
I suppose I ought not to tell this. He wanted to give me ten dollars to heal the 
wound, and have nothing said about it. But I didn’t take the money, and he deserves 
to be exposed for his stupidity. 

We gave him Jack’s body to stuff. He did know how to do that ; and Jack looked 
quite natural sitting on a perch, with his bright glass eyes. But I never could bear 
to look at him. For with all his art, our Cambridge friend could n’t bring back the 
arch glance and the queer cruel playfulness of ‘‘ the last” of Our Young Hawks. 

C. A. Stephens. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 
THE SHIP AUGUSTA. 


Tuis ship, the Augusta, was named for me by my father, who is a ship-owner ; and 
as I visited it almost daily while building, and was at the launch when it plunged 
into the blue Merrimack, I will picture it to you. 

My vessel, as I call her, was constructed in the yard of Mr. Currier, which is situated 
on the beautiful Merrimack, in Belleville, which is a suburb of Newburyport, where 
I live. 
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The keel was laid in the lovely month of October, when the trees across the river 
reflected their scarlet and golden leaves in the still water. After that was accom- 
plished the raising of the frame came on, and every time I rode up to the yard I 
could see how rapidly it was progressing. 

It is very interesting to know how many different countries contribute and send 
materials thousands of miles to build one ship. For instance, St. Petersburg, in a 
cold and barren country, exports the large and heavy cordage ; but Manilla, which 
contributes the delicate ropes, on the contrary, is situated on the island of Luzon, 
which has a tropical climate, fanned by the sea-breezes. 

You may ask where the lumber comes from? A large part of it is sent from the 
South ; in fact, all the hard pine and white oak used for decking and planking the 
vessel comes from North Carolina, and the majestic masts and spars are imported 
from Mobile, where the warm Gulf Stream flows past its southern shores. 

The copper, which is used a great deal in the vessel, and principally in fastening 
the planks together, comes from the Lake Superior Copper Mines, which are situated 
in the northern part of Michigan. 

It generally takes seven or eight months for a ship to be built, and as the Augusta 
was commenced in October it was ready to launch in May. 

I will now describe to you the yard of Mr. Currier, with all its lumber and planks, 
and oxen hauling hither and thither the great timbers, the busy workmen sawing, 
hammering, and pounding in the great iron spikes and bolts, and chopping the hack- 
matack knees, each one intent on his own work. One might think all these various 
sounds extremely unpleasant to the ear, but it is very cheerful to hear the busy hum 
of industry. 

It was the noon of one of those perfect days, which are so rare in May, when 
I rode up with some of my friends to see the launch of the Augusta. Launches are 
to me no uncommon sight, as I have seen them ever since I can remember. But still 
each time I witness this glorious spectacle it delights me as much as ever. 

When we arrived at the yard our attention was attracted by the hammering, and 
as we saw that the workmen were driving the blocks we hastened our steps, and a 
little while before she launched reached a great pile of timbers, where we had a fine 
view. 

The master-builder generally stands near the bow of the ship, which of course when 
she launches points landward, and at a given signal the workmen knock away the 
great blocks which support her, and she plunges stern foremost into the foaming 
river, carrying with her all the smaller wedges with which she is set up on the stocks. 

As it was a very pleasant month when the Augusta launched, the Merrimack was 
crowded with little boats, some filled with workmen to pick up the blocks which 
were carried into the water, and others with people who thought they could have a 
better view in that way. 

The Augusta now slides into the sparkling water, the little boats disperse, and as 
she goes a great wave rises, wetting the feet of the people who have ventured too near 
the water’s edge. 

When she is fairly in the stream she swings round and drops both anchors. How 
nobly she looks out in the river, with her colors flying in the breeze! 

What a great thing it is that God has given man the power to obtain knowledge 
in the art of building ships which are able to traverse the mighty ocean ! 

Lottie A. Moseley, age 14. 


Newsvuryrort, Mass. 
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MY HOME. 


My home is in Minnesota near a beautiful lake. The lake is bounded on three 
sides by beautiful woods, and on the other by rolling prairie, so common in Minnesota, 
which stretches down to the water’s edge like a living carpet of green. In summer 
the shores are bordered by fragrant white water-lilies embedded in glossy green leaves. 
Small sail-boats dot the water here and there, and the rippling waves dance merrily 
in the sunshine, When the colder weather comes and King Winter claims his reign, 
then the waves are silent, and the bosom of the lake is covered with a sheet of ice, 
and the skaters glide merrily over it, and their happy laughter is echoed in the woods 
around. 

Our house stands a quarter of a mile back from the lake on a small rise, and is 
surrounded by numerous shade-trees and evergreens. From there we have a splendid 
view of the lake and the country for miles around. J think the /ving pictures which 
we can see from our windows are more beautiful than fainted ones. From the east 
window we can see the green, rolling prairie, bounded by a belt of dark-green woods. 
On the north are more woods, and through openings in them we can catch glimpses 
of another large lake, famous for water-lilies and fine fish, From the west window 
you can see more prairie, with small groves scattered here and there, and the houses 
of a pretty village heighten the effect of the picture. 

Such are my home and its surroundings. Could you see it, I am sure you would 
like it. I for my part think it is the dearest and most cosey place on earth, for it 
is my home, and many sweet and hallowed associations are connected with it. 

Sennie Webb, age 16. 


GREENLEAF, Minnesota. 


THE GRAY SQUIRREL. 


Last winter my brother Gilbert had a gray squirrel given him. It was a little wee 
thing, but it was cross. So the man that owned it told Bertie that he would give 
it to him if he would pick it up. Bertie was afraid, and another boy picked it up 
and said, ‘* Ho, I ain’t afraid” ; but the man said, ‘‘ No, I want Bertie to” ; so he did, 
and it bit him ; but he would not drop it because he wanted it so bad. 

It was no bigger'than a field mouse and had on a collar and chain. We gave him 
some wool, and he made him a nest in a closet in the kitchen. Mother said the 
chain was too cruel, so we took it off, and he ran about the house ; but he was always 
wild. One day I caught him in my hood, and sat down to hold him, and we both 
fell asleep. 

His name was Adjidaumo, but he did not mind it. 

In the summer he went up stairs and got out of the window on the roof, and 
made him a house of some bits of cloth and green twigs in the spout, and lived there 
awhile, but he soon ran away. 

May Hull, age 8 next rose time, 


BrIDGEWATER, Mass, 
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THE SOLDIER’S FAMILY.—AN OPERA FOR CHILDREN. 


CHARACTERS. 
MarK TAYLOR, a private in the —th Mass. Regt. 
RutTH, his wife. 
PoLty JANE, his daughter, aged 14. 
Sam, his son, aged 12. 
Four or five other soldiers. 


Scene I. — Mrs. TAyLor’s kitchen, a neatly furnished country room. MRS. TAYLOR 
is seen sitting alone by the open fire at twilight ; she sings to the tune of ** Flow gently, 
sweet Afton.” 


I sit here alone in the twilight so gray, 

And think of my husband in camp far away ; 

My work through the day keeps me cheerful and bright, 
But the heartache returns with the stillness of night. 
And now is soon coming our Thanksgiving Day, — 

O, how can I keep it when Mark is away? 

Yet the children will mourn if I let it go by, 

So to make it seem cheerful to them I must try. 

If only their father the good things could share, 

How light then would seem all my trouble and care ! 
And why can’t I send him a box of the best, 

That he may have turkey and pies like the rest ? 

I will certainly do it! O fortunate plan ! 

And the children will help me as much as they can ; 
No longer Ill sit here my woes to deplore, 

But begin on my mince-meat for dear Mark once more. 


(She rises, wipes her eyes, and steps briskly about ; lights a candle, gets a pan of apples 
and a knife, and begins paring. Enter SaM and PoLiy from out of doors. They 
throw down their school-books on the table, and sing noisily to the tune of ‘‘ Marching 


Along.” ) 


Our lessons are ended, we ’ve come home to stay ! 
We've got a vacation, — a week and a day ! 
Thanksgiving is coming, and soon ’t will be here, 
The jolliest day of the whole of the year. 
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CHorus, 
Good by to school ! we are ready for fun ! 
Good by to teachers too, every one! 
Hurrah for vacation, for home, and for play ! 
Hurrah for the goodies of Thanksgiving Day ! 
MOTHER. (Same tune.) 
O hush, children, listen! I’ve got a new plan! 
And you must both help me as well as you can ! 
Let ’s send out a box of good things to papa, 
And give him Thanksgiving in spite of the war. 
(All together, joyfully.) 
Turkey and pies! what a happy surprise ! 
Won't tears of joy come right up in his eyes ! 
Doughnuts and apples and walnuts all cracked ! 
It’s a real jolly plan, mother, that is a fact. 


(They run about humming over the chorus ; the children put away their coats and hats ; 
POLLY ¢akes her mother’s place in paring apples ; Sam brings out a tray and chops 
away vigorously on those already pared, while MRS. TAYLOR sits down to finish a 
pair of blue woollen socks for the father. When all are settled they sing, to the same 
tune as before, SAM keeping time with the chopper, POLLY with her head, and RUTH 
with her foot.) 

Yes, altogether we ’ll work with a will, 

A good generous box for dear father to fill! 

All the home goodies he surely shall find, 

For though long out of sight, he is not out of mind. 


CHORUS. 
Chop, chop away ! we are working away ! 
Pies must be finished for Thanksgiving Day ! 
Knit too, and pare; all the work must be done! 


Working for father is nothing but fun! 
[Zhe curtain falls. 


ScENnE II. — Four days later. The door-yard of MRS. TAYLOR’S house. SAM is seen 
with his sled, on which is strapped the Thanksgiving box for his father. The ground 
zs covered with snow, and he stamps his feet and swings his arms, as if cold with 
waiting. Sings to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 


Come, Polly Jane, put on your things ! You know it is not true, sir! 
We'll go down town together ; Who made these pies and knit these socks 
And send this box right off to-day And fried these doughnuts too, sir? 
In spite of freezing weather. Who made that very coat and cap? 
O, hurry up and do not waste And taught you all your letters? 
My precious time with prinking ! Be careful, sir, what words you use 
No business ever zwould be done, In talking of your betters ! 


If left to gir/s, I’m thinking. SAM. 


(POLLY appears tying her hood, singing to You girls are smart about the house, 
same tune.) I never will deny it, 
O fie, for shame, you saucy boy ! But when it comes to work out doors, 
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I'd like to see you try it. 
For girls to plough or go to war 

You know it would n’t answer, 

POLLY. 

But you must own I milk a cow, 

As well as any man, sir. 
(Both laugh, and taking hold of the sled- 

rope, sing together as they go out.) 

Well, come along, we ’ll surely freeze, 
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If here we stand disputing ! 


Girls ave the best for household work, 


And boys know most of shooting. 


Then trudge we on, with father’s box 


And start it for the South —O! 
The goodies in it sure will bring 
The water to his mouth —O! 


(Zhey go out stamping their feet in time, 
as if very cold.) 


ScEeNE III. — Evening before Thanksgiving Day. MARK TAYLOR és seen sitting 


alone in his tent, by a little stove, reading by candle-light. 


Enter four of his friends, 


noisily singing to the tune of “ Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching.” 


Read, read, read, you ’re always reading ! 
Throw down your book and come along ! 
For at cards we ’ve needing you, 
And we ’ve got a jolly brew 
Of hot punch in Wilson’s tent, so come 
along ! 
MARK. 
No, no, no, you’d better leave me ; 
I don’t feel like cards to-night ; 
I am homesick, that’s the truth, 
For I’ve had no news from Ruth 
Or the children, and I fear there ’s some- 
thing wrong. 


MEN. 


O, for shame! don’t be a baby ! 

They ’re all safe enough at home! 

Come ! the whiskey ’ll warm your heart, 

And the cards may take your part ; 

You ’ll feel better if a five you chance to 
win, 

MARK. 

No, no, no, I scorn such comfort ! 

Leave me and my book alone ! 

And I think it is a shame 

That you cannot play a game 

Without risking the hard pay that should 
go home. 


(They go out. Mark, Jeft alone, tries to 
read for awhile, but finally throws down 
his book, takes three photographs from 
his pocket, places them on the table before 
him, and studies them long and lovingly. 


At last, brushing tears from his eyes, he 
puts them away again, and begins pacing 
up and down, singing to the tune of 
** Auld Lang Syne.”’) 


A year ago this very night 
My Ruth was by my side ; 

We sat and watched our boy and girl 
With loving, grateful pride. 

Our kitchen fire glowed warm and bright, 
(I cut the wood myself, ) 

How twinkled in the ruddy light 
Ruth’s dishes on the shelf! 


The children popped their snowy corn 
And cracked their shagbarks sweet, 
While wife’s dear flying fingers knit 
These socks now on my feet. 
O happy little country home ! 
Eight weary months have gone 
Since sad I turned my back on you 
That chilly April morn. 


’T is full two weeks since letters came ; 
I’m heartsick with this fear! 

God grant no harm come to my home 
While duty holds me here ! 
(Enter soldier, singing to same tune.) 

A box for you out here, old boy ! 
Don’t look so horrid blue ! 

Home goodies from the farm, I guess ! 
A lucky dog are you. 

(They hurry out together.) 
[Curtain falls. 
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ScENE IV. — MARK alone with the opened box on the table before him. Pies, cakes, 


apples, &c., may be seen or not according to the convenienee of the actors. 


to the tune of ‘* Death of Ellsworth.” 


Where are now the dark forebodings 
That oppressed my mind ? 

To them all most happy answer 
In my box I find. 


CHORUS. 
God bless my wife and children 
For their thoughts of me ! 
Now indeed I'll keep Thanksgiving 
Humbly, gratefully ! 


Lightened of my load of terrors, 
I’m a man once more ; 

I must with less lucky fellows 
Share this generous store. 


CHORUS. 
Pies, turkey, nuts, and apples. 


He sings 


Cake and socks below ; 
Clark shall have this pot of jelly, — 
They say he’s very low. 


Best of all! here is a letter 
Signed ‘‘ your faithful wife !” 
Such indeed she’s always proved me, 
Brightening all my life. 
CHORUS. 
Thank God for wife and children, 
For their love for me! 
From my heart I keep Thanksgiving 
Humbly, joyfully. 
(Sits down to read the letter.) 
[Curtain falls, 


Properties required in this play. 


Table and chairs, pan of apples, knives, chopping-tray and knife, school-books, 
knitting-work, children’s coats and hats, sled, coarse wooden box, a book, a letter, 


candles, and photographs. 


The tent can easily be made with a couple of clothes-horses and some sheets. Any 
army coat and cape will suffice for Mark’s uniform. 
Flour or white cloth can give the effect of snow on the ground in Scene II. 


L. D. Nichols. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 92. 


Dick Dilver. 


ENIGMA.—No. 93. 


My frst is in cord, but not in line. 
My second is in ash, but not in pine. 
My Zhird is in ale, but not in wine. 
My fourth is in coarse, but not in fine. 
My fifth is in bold, but not in shy. 
My sixth is in bee, but not in fly. 

My seventh is in roast, but not in fry. 
My eighth is in stand, but not in lie. 





My xinth is in hill, but not in vale. 

My ¢enth is in tack, but not in nail. 

My eleventh is in package, but not in bale. 

My ¢wedfth is in bonnet, but not in vail. 

My thirteenth is in rain, but not in hail. 

My fourteenth is in house, but not in jail. 

My wiole is the name of a popular author. 
ZL. As 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
No. 94. 


CHARADE. — No. 96. 
My first is plain or fair, petite or grand, — 
A masterpiece from the Almighty’s hand. 
My next we see good women often doing ; 
Bad men must do it, or go on to ruin, 
A pronoun in the objective case my ¢hird, 
My whole you ’1l own is a most powerful 
word, Aunt Ottie. 


COMPOUND SANS-TETE. — No. 97. 
Whole, I am a resinous gum, 
Found only in the tropic zone. 
Remove my first — the mighty deep — 
And you have left a precious stone, 
Remove my next — an exclamation — 


ILLUSTRATED 
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And an accomplice may be seen. 

My third take off — a garden plant — 
And leave a nickname there, I ween. 
My fourth —a short word — then remove, 

And if you ’ve guessed aright, 
Part of a house will then be left 
To cheer the puzzler’s sight. 
Empire State. 


WORD SQUARE. —No. 98. 
My first a blessed Christian grace, 
My second may describe a face, 
My ¢hird the milk-maid bears aloft, 
My fourth a girl’s name, sweet and soft. 
£. 


REBUS.—No. 99. 


4\0N TION 


F.C. O. 


ANSWERS. 


84. A catastrophe. 

85. Our Letter Box 

8. The Boston Tea Party, the sixteenth of De- 
cember, seventeen hundred seventy-three. 

wie} Stone. [Two fifths (s/) and one = the 


88. ‘in 
sition. 


posite I 


[(A cat) (ass) (tea row fee.)] 


NS) to the right in the face of awl op- 


89. Pumpkin Pie. 
ROSE 
OMEN 
S E 4 D 


EN Ss 
91. Alexander the oa s daily income equals 
gto the right in the face of all oppo-| our President’s entire sal 


((L X & R) (these R’s) Daily & in comb) (equals) 


(hour) (Presidents zx tire) (S alley re)]. 











SPECIAL NOTICE TO 


“OUR YOUNG FOLKS.” 


Our Serial Story for 1871 will be written by Mr. J. T. TRowBRIDGE. Full 


announcement next month. 





THE TRAVELLER PROBLEM. 


Since our October Letter Box was closed nu- 
merous answers to the “ Traveller Problem” have 
been received. For these we heartily thank our 
correspondents, — not only those who have met 
with success in their attempts to solve it, but also 
those who have failed. It has been-very gratifying 
to us to see so many of our young friends giving 
serious thought to a question like this, and taking 
the trouble to write us their conclusions. There 


is honor in having ¢ried to solve it; and in failure 
there is no disgrace, since many older and wiser 
heads have been scratched over it in vain. 

For the benefit of new subscribers who missed 
seeing our July number, in which the problem 


appeared, we repeat it here : — 

“Suppose a man able to travel so fast that, 
starting, we will say, from Chicago, on Monday at 
noon, he keeps the sun directly over his head 
while he makes the entire circuit of the earth. 
As he journeys, he asks everybody he meets, 
‘What day is it?’ The answer for a while is, 
* Monday at noon.’ But it is certainly Tuesday 
at noon when he gets round to his starting-place ; 
and the question is, When will people begin to tell 
him it is Tuesday?” 

Some have replied, ‘When he gets around to 
his starting-place” ; others, ‘‘ When he gets ex- 
actly half-way round ” ; as if the day could change 
at a certain point in the United States or China, 
all the people on one side of a line saying it was 
Monday, and all on the other side declaring it was 
Tuesday. 

Yet it is evident that there must be a dividing- 
line somewhere; and it has been indicated in 
more or less precise terms by several correspond- 
ents, though no one has given so thorough a so- 
lution of the problem as we could have wished. 
The best answers —all in the main correct — have 
been sent by J. G. Porter, Watertown, N. Y; 
Mary S. Case, Columbus, O.; Frank R. Welles, 
Towanda, Pa. ; A. N. Fellows, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Isaac Hart, Dinwiddie County, Va. ; and W. N. 
Wetmore, East Wilson, N.Y. J. G. Porter writes 
briefly :— 


“ The question, as I d it, it- 
self into this, — Where does one day end and 
another begin? This limit I think is generally 
fixed at the 180th degree of longitude E. or W. of 
Greenwich. I would then answer that when the 
traveller crosses this meridian people will begin 
to tell him it is Tuesday.” 


The answers given by A, N. Fellows and Frank 
R. Welles’s are equally brief, and to the same 
effect. 

W. N. Wetmore says the dividing-line is “ the 
meridian which passes through Behring’s Strait,” 
— not without reason, as such a meridian would 
completely divide Asia from America, and it is 
certainly between the main bodies of those two 
continents that the day changes. Yet the meridi- 
an of 180° — at which it has been decided by the 
commercial world that the change shall practically 
be made — cuts off the East Cape of Asia, on the 
extreme point of which, it would seem, the day 
ought to begin. 

Mary S. Case is not quite sure where the line is, 
though she declares it to be somewhere in the 
Pacific. She says: ‘When ships cross this line 
they change their time to one day earlier or one 
day later according as they are sailing from the 
Eastern hemisphere or from the Western. Now 
it is not very hard to see why this line should be 
in the Pacific Ocean. When the nations scattered 
from Mt. Ararat they went in both directions and 
were stopped by the oceans. Of course if your 
traveller had then started from the Pacific Mon- 
day noon, and kept with the sun, he would still 
have found it Monday noon when he reached the 
Atlantic. Crossing the Atlantic after America had 
been settled from Europe, he could still call it 
Monday noon, and find no difficulty until he came 
to those who had emigrated eastward from Ararat. 
These he would have found in China if he had 
happened to be travelling in the latitude of China, 
and therefore he would naturally have placed the 
dividing-line between that country and America, 
where it actually is. Now if America had been 
peopled from Asia, then the day would have 
changed somewhere on the Atlantic Ocean. But 
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as the emigration did take place from Europe the 
line has been placed in the Pacific.” 

In short, emigration, proceeding westward from 
Asia round the globe, keeps company with the 
day, so to speak, until Asia is again reached, when 
the day is found to have changed. To the inhabi- 
tants of the continents, the day rises in the Pacific, 
sweeps round the globe, and sets again in the 
Pacific: Ships crossing that ocean apparently 
gain or losea day. “Gentlemen,” says the cap- 
tain, entering the cabin after crossing the dividing- 
line, ‘‘ five minutes ago it was Monday ; now it is 
Tuesday!” Or his words may be even more 
paradoxical: ‘‘ Five minutes ago it was Monday ; 
now it is Sunday again!” Of course this passes 
for a capital joke, yet it is an every-day matter of 
fact. 

Not that the entire day is actually lost or 
gained in this sudden manner. Indeed, no ¢ime 
is lost at all. It is easy to see how our imaginary 
traveller, to whom the sun does not set or rise for 
twenty-four hours, has a day of twice the ordinary 
length, and so gets one day behind in his reckon- 
ing. Now, those who in reality circumnavigate 
the globe in the same direction see, like him, one 
sunrise less than those who remain at home ; and 
the missing day is, in this case, accounted for as 
follows. By moving westward with the sun, they 
prolong each day a little, — four minutes, in fact, 
for every degree of longitude passed over. When 
they have passed over three hundred and sixty 
degrees, making the complete circle of the earth, 
they will have added to the days of their reckon- 
ing the entire amount of time belonging to the 
day that has dropped out of it. 

On the other hand, those who sail round the 
earth towards the east shorten their days a few 
minutes each, and to make up for the sum thus 
subtracted, — equal to 1,440 minutes, or twenty- 
four hours, —they have to repeat somewhere a 
day in the calendar. 

It is of late years customary for ships to make 
the necessary change in their reckoning at the 
meridian opposite Greenwich (180°). Yet they 
have not always done so; and there was a time, 
not very long ago, when our traveller, crossing 
the Pacific, and hailing every vessel he met or 
passed, would have been told that it was Monday 
noon by those sailing in the same direction with 
himself, and that it was Tuesday, by those that 
had come from the westward. 

We are here reminded of another old-fashioned 
problem, the solution of which turns upon the 
same curious facts. It was said some years ago 
that a certain ship, in sailing round the globe, 
had found six Sundays in the month of February : 
how was that possible? Here is the answer : — 

In the first place, we will suppose it is a leap 
year, and that February comes in and goes out on 
Sunday. The ship sails to the eastward, and does 
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not change its reckoning in crossing the Pacific; 
and it comes into port on the evening of Sunday, 
the last day of February, having had five regular 
Sundays in the month. But it has gained a day 
by the voyage; and accordingly it finds that in 
port the next day is Sunday. 

This makes six Sundays in the shortest of the 
months ; and it occurs to us here that a man might 
even find a seventh, 

Let the captain of the same ship, after passing 
one Sunday on board his own ship, and another 
(the next day) on shore, on the third day go on 
board a vessel just arrived in port after sailing 
round the globe in the opposite direction. Evi- 
dently that vessel will have lost a day, and if she 
has not changed her reckoning he will find still 
another Sunday on board her! 


WE print this month the last of the “ William 
Henry Letters” which will appear in this maga- 
zine. It will be seen that something has been 
omitted between the last packet and the present 
one, for this opens with an allusion to some acci- 
dent that had happened to William Henry’s finger. 
If any of our readers wish to know what that 
accident was, —as of course they all will, —we 
must refer them to the “ William Henry” book, 
soon to be published. In that all the omitted 
letters will appear, together with many more, 
which follow this month’s packet. The freshness, 
naturalness, and originality of this admirable series 
have given it an extraordinary popularity ; and 
should “ William Henry” in the book meet with 
a tithe of the favor which has followed his course 
in the magazine, he will make a stir in the coming 
holidays. Look out for him! 


“WILLOWBROOK,” August 24, 1870. 
My pear “ Younc Forks” :— 

I have just been reading the “ Young Folks” 
for September. ‘‘We Girls” have been having 
great times, but I am so sorry that they must leave 
their house. How wonderful Arthur Kavanagh 
is! He makes one think of John Carter, who 
made the picture of the “Rat-catcher and his 
Dogs,” which I saw in Boston. To think of his 
being a member of Parliament! What strange 
things the Professor tells us! It does not seem 
as if the sun passing through cake of ice coud 
ignite gunpowder. 

I am boarding in a little country village far up 
on the Kennebec. And whom do I have for play- 
mates but the “ Prudy” children? We have very 
good times together, fishing for ‘‘chubs” and 
playing in the “ seat in the trees,”” which is rather 
decayed. One day we built a fire on the ground 
under the trees, where we had previously made a 
fireplace of bricks and stones, which answered our 
purpose very well. Prudy made the fire out of dry 
sticks with some paper and a shaving, and when it 
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was going nicely she went into “‘ Grandma Par- 
lin’s”” and came out with two ears of green corn 
in her hand, which we roasted and ate. 

Then another day we went fishing on the banks 
of the river, and Flyaway amused us very much by 
exclaiming every few minutes, ““O ye peopils, I 
had a bite!” or “O ye peopils, I ’se got a fish!” 
as the case might be. 

Let me tell you that poor old “ Grandpa Par- 
lin” died only last week. He was eighty-five 
years old, I believe. Grandma Parlin lives in a 
large brick house on the river side of the street, 
and quite near the bank. It has a piazza and a 
large beautiful lawn. Sophie May lives there too, 
and is their aunt. 

I have taken the “ Young Folks” ever since it 
began, and like it more and more, especially since 
it has had “Our Young Contributors” in it. 

Good by. From your friend, 

Gussie T. T., 11 years old. 


Here is a well-deserved compliment to one of 
our “ Young Contributors” :— 

BOSTON, September 8, 1870. 
Epitors oF “Our YounG Fo.kxs” :— 

I wish to write a few words in praise of the admi- 
rable essay on Hens printed in the September num- 
ber of your magazine and signed “‘ Abbott E. Smith, 
aged 14 years.” A few weeks since I sent twenty- 
five cents to the publishers of a New York weekly 
paper to purchase a “ Handbook of Poultry,” and 
Teally, after reading it, I knew scarcely anything 
more about the subject than I did before. But I 
must say that Master Smith’s little essay con- 
tains so much practical information for amateur 
poultry-raisers, and is written in such clear and 
concise language, that I would give more for it 
than I would for a dozen of the catchpenny hand- 
books got up to sell. 

Yours truly, 
Wituiam L, W—. 


PAWTUCKET, September 20, 1870, 
Dear “ Younc Forks” : — 

Besides the wish of expressing my enjoyment in 
reading you, I have always wanted an excuse to 
write to you, and a rather curious coincidence af- 
fords me one. I am much interested in what “ E. 
R. C.” writes concerning Mr. Hale. My father 
and I were speaking of the word “ presume,” and 
I asserted that Mr. Hale had said, “* Never use 
the word presume.” My father could not believe 
that Mr. Hale ever said so. When, however, I 
triumphantly showed him the passage, ‘ Will you 
take care, in writing yourself, never to say ‘com- 
mence’ or ‘presume’?” he declared it qualified 
by the words “in writing yourself.” Now I do 
not see that those words have any bearing on the 
“never” in question. [Neither do we.] 

But you, dear ‘Young Folks,” side with my 
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father. [No, begging your pardon ; we do not.] 
You say, “What Mr. Hale readly said,” &c., &c. 
What does the really mean? — that “ E. R. C.” 
has not quoted correctly? [That is precisely what 
it means.] I fully agree with what follows the 
sentence, “‘ He does not say it is wrong to use these 
words.” Will you be kind enough to explain this 
in the Letter Box, and oblige a sincere admirer of 
both “‘ Young Folks” and Edward E. Hale? 
Fanny HincHam. 


Yes, Fanny. We have thrown into brackets 
our remarks on the most noticeable points in your 
letter. If they are not satisfactory, we must refer 
you to what we “ really said” in that article. We 
have there done our best to explain Mr. Hale; if 
we have not succeeded, there is no help for it un- 
less Mr. Hale will take pity on us and explain 
himself. 

ST. LOUIS, August 28, 1870, 

Dear “Younc Forks”: It is just two years 
since your pleasant face appeared regularly among 
us, though long before that occasional glimpses of 
you caused me to wish, and wish, and wish, that 
you were mine. I consider the Letter Box one 
of the most interesting parts of the magazine, it 
is so pleasant to hear from others who take the 
same enjoyment in you, from so many far-away 
places. Perhaps you will remember “C. W. A.’s” 
request for a correspondent [in the July Letter 
Box]; well, a little bird told me that he received 
over a hundred letters in reply, and of course was 
obliged to decline almost all of them. Now if so 
many would like to hear from other subscribers, 
why cannot it be brought about by the same kind 
medium? 

Many do not like to give their real names, but 
if they would send some signature to the “ Young 
Folks,” and those who answered it could enclose 
their epistle in a stamped envelope, would not the 
editors, apprised of the real address, forward it? 

Would it not be a nice plan to have a list of cor- 
respondents at the end of each Letter Box, giving 
a signature, their age, and where they live? 

If the editors are willing to agree to the plan (I 
know the young folks would like it), I will start it 
by sending my requisites for a correspondent. 

Please publish this letter and see what your 
readers think of it. 

Only think how interesting to hear from sub- 
scribers from all parts of the world, telling how 
they live, &c.; how much enjoyment, improve- 
ment, and information could thus be obtained! 
Then all the Young Folks could get acquainted ! 

If you will be kind enough to give this consider- 
ation and insert my request for a correspondent, 
you will greatly oblige “ CoRALINE.” 

Wanted, a Correspondent. A girl of seventeen 
desires to correspond with a girl of about the same 
age, living either in the Old World, in the South- 
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ern States, or in Mexico. Must be a reader of 
“‘ We Girls,” a good letter-writer, and give plenty 
of information. The subscriber resides in a West- 
ern city and can write an interesting letter. 

Address “Corating,” care Editors “ Young 
Folks.” 

Enclose a stamped envelope. 

This is a very nice idea indeed; but do you 
imagine, “Coraline,” that editors have so much 
leisure time on their hands that they can readdress 
and forward some hundreds of other people’s let- 
ters every month, and think nothing of it? O, 
you don’t know an editor’s life! In this case, 
however, in order to “set the ball rolling,” we 
engage to forward Coraline’s letters ; in the mean 
time we will see what ‘Our Young Folks” say to 
this idea. Perhaps some one will suggest a plan 
which will give the editors less trouble. Our will 
is good, but life, you know, is fleeting. 


Tue department of ‘ Our Young Contributors” 
proves to be not only entertaining, but also a very 
useful study for youthful writers. C. W. G. (writ- 
ing from Rochester) says: “I have taken your 
charming magazine ever since it commenced, and 
I cannot praise it too much. I am so glad you 
have added the department for ‘ Young Contribu- 
tors,’ as I can now see just where my composition 
failed.” 

Others write in the same spirit. One, having 
failed twice to get into that department, makes a 
third attempt, and says in a private note : — 

“You will surely think that ‘try, try again’ is 
my motto, and also that it is rather a tiresome 
one. Here is my third “try,” but if I fail now I 
shall give it up. It is no use. You told me I 
needed practice. I reckon I need genius. I’ve 
been practising just one half of my sixteen years, 
—and for nothing, it seems. 

“T like ‘Our Young Folks’ more and more 
every time I read a new number, It is superior 
to almost any other periodical, I think. 

“ Do you suppose I can ever succeed as a poet? 
I am not sorry I ’ve been ‘taken down,’ because 
I have been too much flattered by my friends be- 
fore now. I shall always love ‘ Our Young Folks,’ 
and like the ‘ Letter Box’ so much.” 

What! give up so, and you only sixteen? The 
good sense and admirable spirit you show in your 
letter are the best proof that you have qualities 
which, with the poetic talent you certainly have, 
should insure you success. 


I. F. P., Amoskeag, N. H., thinks the answer 
to Uncle Dick’s riddle is “Zcho.”” But that opin- 
ion will hardly find an echo among our readers. 


““Annita.” Certainly, — send the sketch. 





[November, 


Our Ten Prize Questions have proved exceed- 
ingly popular. Every mail brings us a great num- 
ber of answers from all parts of the country. As 
soon as all the answers are in they will be prompt- 
ly examined ; and we hope to be able to announce 
the prizes next month. 

Meanwhile we print the following jeu @esprit 
for the amusement of competitors : — 


Dear “Younc Forks”: Puzzling my brains 
over answers to the “ten prize questions,” I called 
in aid from the young gentleman whose initials 
you see below. He very kindly sat down and 
agreed to write out a few ideas and hints on the 
subject for me. Here is the result of his labor. 
[We have room for but a few of the young man’s 
answers. Eps. O. Y. F.] 


“We see only one side of the moon because 
only one side is turned to us. It is said that we 
should also turn only one side to the world, and 
that should always be calm, cold, and polished. 

“What causes an iron basin to float? Why, 
water, of course. 

‘*Why will a common pump raise water only 
thirty-two feet? Because it is a common pump, — 
a good one will probably do better. I had a fair 
of pumps once that raised me more than a hun- 
dred feet,—to the top of -the Capitol. Their 
power was not increased by suction on my part, 
however. 

“What causes dew? Dew tell! A certain 
amount of moisture is due the earth from the at- 
mosphere, and it is the atmosphere’s dewty to pay 
it, which it does, F. H. B.” 


Now I was disappointed in that boy; but I was 
obliged to be amused. I thought then that if his 
answers did n’t get a prize, they might seem funny 
to the readers of the ‘Letter Box,’ and so send 
them for it, to be put in if you choose, 

Your true friend, Y. F., E. 


SEVERAL answers to our September puzzles came 
in just too late for acknowledgment in the October 
Letter Box. Estelle L-—, in sending answers to 
six of them, wrote: “I shall try for a prize this 
time in answering these Ten Prize Questions. .... 
We wish you would propose prize questions again 
some time, — it is so much better than writing com- 
positions or inventing puzzles for those who have 
n’t a natural gift that way. 

“ As many others have written, I am so much 
pleased with the ‘ Young Folks’ I do not like to 
give it up. So I want it to grow up with me.” 

That ’s right, Estelle. During the coming year 
we shall offer a variety of prizes, which will be 
intended to suit as many different tastes and 
talents. 
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